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Foreword 



* 

The Councif on Social Work Education is. pleased to make available this most 

-important source book by Dolores Norton in (collaboration with Eddie Frank 
Brown, Edwm Garth- Brown, E. Aracelis Frantis, Kenji Myrase, and Ramon 
Valle, it IS a significant document ai^dHiiilds on over ten years of effort by social 
work educators committed to the development of specific content on ethnic 
minorities for inclusfon in thesodal work education curriculum. 
The conc4>t of-the dual perspective^ develop^ by Dolores Norton and her 

'collaborators, addresses both content and methbdology It i^ogniz^ the need 
for specific courses for ethnic minorities but views this approach asSn interim 
one. Ultimately, in, order to assure its institutionalization h social work 
education programs, this content must be 'infused througho/it the core cur- 

. riculum. ' . . ' 

This IS a timely document and should be an invaluable tool for social Wgrk 
faculty who are earnestly seeking new and innovative ways of preparing social 
work students, both minority and others, for more effective service delivery to 
ethnic minority people. Students interested in a conceptual framework for. 

'jtesting out their own hypotheses based on theories postulated in the classroom 
and tnjthdr pracl^ce experience ajso will find IthelpfuL 

Airrrough this book identifies the need for further work in the application of 
the dual persp^tive to social work education and' practice, it provides a 
sdiobrly foundation upon which social wprk educators and practitioners can 
build. ' ^ ' ' - 

* One n6te of caution is in order here. This effort will' be advanced only if 
administrators afxd faculty are committed to addressing Issues related to ethnic 
minorities as a primary rnission of the social work profession, There must be an 
mifeive awarenes^ on their part that they are addr^sing a community of people 
who, because of,their color, ethnicity, cultural background, or economic status, 
have not jiad the freedom of opportunity for self- fulfillment^ that is an integral 
part of tbe American way of life. ^ ' . , 

• I . ' ^ CarlSCott 

Associate Executive Director 



Preface 



^Tfte cdftcept of the dual perspective grew out of the work of a'group of social 
work educator struggling to develop specific content and models for incor- 
poratmg content on minorities into the sociahwork curriculum A series of 
me^mgs sponsor^ bx the Council on Spcial Work Education in which th^ 
educators discussed the problems and issues involved and shaied>naterials 
began to yields common theme, to prepare sbcial workers^o meet the needs of 
their total client system m a pluralistic 50ciet>; social work education must 
produce graduates who are capable of undersUnding and infervening from a 
dual perspective. / • ^ ' » 

In addition to the educators presenting course material in this source book, • 
'xTiany others were mvolved in providing ideas and criticism as the concept 
developed. Speaal gratitude goes to the Council on Social Work Education, and ^ 
especially to Carl Scott 'and Samuel O.* Miller of the Council staff>and Otis * 
Turrfer, formerly of the Council staff, for their support, guidance, and ideas, 
during the entire project ^ , ^ ' 

The workof Leon Chestang of the University of Chicago, Edwin^rth Brown 
of th^ University of U|ah. afid E. Aracette Francis of Adelphi University, who ■ 
served as^workshop leaders in many of the seminars and contributed their.notes 
arfd suggestions, was crycial to the development of the concept. ^ 

Joan t)urman of the University of Chicago added to the clarity, of the 
manuscript by kindly volunteering to read it and offering very iiseful sugges- 
tions for its revision: ( * 

Finally, special acknowledgement go^to thd?e who participated ^in the 
CSWEseminars,wh«^retoonumerou5toiWtionind^^^^^ ' / 
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1. Introduction, 



This source book presents contentand methodology rfecessary for uifetand-<- 
.mg and working with minority groups. In addition, it contains strategies lor 
incorporating this informarion into the social work curriculum This goal is 
based on the conviction that integration of ethnic minority content in basi^: 
courses will significantly improve the curricuhim. . ' ^ 

In a pluralistic society composed of different racial, ethnic, and so- 
cioeconomic groups, the goal of social work education, must be to train^ial 
workers to meet the rteeds of its total client system. Most social wofkers, 
minority and nonmmority alike, work at one time or another witK mkml|ps of 
at least one mmonty group. American Indians, Asian Aniericans, BlScks, or 
Utinos. These groups shoufd be understood in the context of hot only the. 
pVoblems that often accompany their minoritjA status, but for the richness of 
their heritageandthepotential for their benefipj&lcdntribution to society Social 
work education must tea«h its studervfe to understand, appreciate, and be 
sensitive to cultural differences. ' _ 

Some social work program^ have recognized ^is need and Have added 
speafic courses on the ijninorify people and comitfunities that their students 
serve. These separate courses, however, should be viewed only as a temporary 
solution, for thei*r function isTo aid in the developnienf of concepts and 
knowledge on minorities in preparation for the incorporation of thdt content 
' throughout the curriculum. This incorporation should Be done "with the same 
' commitment to academic excellence and sound, curriculum planning given 
other areas of professional training.'" . \ , . - 

Although we are proposing the integrarion of minority content throughout 
thecurrimlum, specialized minority courses also have a place for in-depth 
sttfdyoftorticiilarmmorily groups. ' ' . 

Considerable knowledge on minority groups has been developed and 
systematized by task forces under the sponsorship of the Council on Social 
Work Education, by individual faculty members in social work programs; by 
consortiums of schools sponsor^ by private and public ftands; and in some rate 
' instances by faculties working together. Inclusion of this material in the 
curriculum will require the commitment of the school administrarion and its 
faculty if it IS to be accomplished effecrively.^ Faculty sensitivity and administra- " 
tiye support- are msyfficient without a viable body of knowledge and a 
-conceptual framework for ifs 'implementation, l^is source book attempts to 

help supply that need, , » ■ ^ . -• ■ 

* Ncyone social work program can include adequate content on all the miAority 

« - ■ • 'A ^ 



groups iri question. In deciding how. to develop its content, the individi^l 
program must consider several factors, which groups its graduates are iribst 
likely to serve, its stated mission and goal, its geographic location, the minonty 
cbmpcsition of its student body and faculty, and the sits of the mmonty 
population in its area. , j j 

Thepurposebf thissourcebookisto (lypreseht a perspective for underStand- 
mg and workmg with' minority groups, and (2) to present some examples of 
TOSsible course content and methodology on how information oh minonty 
groups can be mcorporated mto the Human .Behavior and th^ Social Eiiviron- 
ment sequence, the Social Welfare Policy and Services sequences, and Practice • 
couiSes..Although fer from comprehetteiye, this book presents the pe^pfectives 
of soaal'work educators that areinvolVed in this task, as well as some course 
material. There is material on American j^ndians, Asian Americans, Blad^an 
Latinos. The goal is to develop a perspective and some basic methodological 
principles for understanding minorities, and indeed all people. , 
. This book b^rns with a definition and statement of the need for a^ual ^ 
perspective on the parf«f social workers to work with minority client systkns. It- 
discusses the HBSE sequence from the dual perspective and presents material 
lilustrating how the dual perspective and minority content can be incorporated 
into an HBSE sequence course. It tliefi explores the use of the dual perspective m 
methods courses and the practicum and presents materia! for practice m a 
pluBahsticsoaety. Then the book focuses on the dual perspective and the Sodal 
Welfare -Policy and Services sequence, presenting material with substantive 
content arid highlighting differences iri perspective. It ends with a brief- 
suntmary arid conclusion. . . \ . \ . 



r4'otes • ' ' 

7o /toerican Racism?" in Black Psrspe^vts an Social Work Education (New York: Council on Sogai- 
WorkEducalion, 1974), pp.1 -12. ' . ".. . * 

lEd*e Frank Browa'1megrat.onof Mmonty ConlenlmtheSodal Work CurricuIum-tDoctor^^ 

diss., Uni versity of Uuh, May, 1975). , . . . 
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Dejim.tion . . ' i 

The/dxial perspective is Uie conscious and systemaric prpQ^ss of pweiving, 
'understandtog, and comparing simultaneously the values, attitu^, aiYi 
b^lmvior of the krger societal system with thofe of Uie^tlient's^ immediafe^ 
family and community system. It is the conscious awareness on the cognitive 
^d attitudinal levels of the similarities and differences $ the two systems jit 
requires substantive knowledge and empathic appr^iati^n of both the majority 
spaetal system and the minority client system, as well a^i conscious awalrenes 
of the social, worker's own attitudes and values, Th^Jh'e duarperspectiVe 
allows one to experience each system from the poiinpf|few of the other. 

.The dual perspective theig is an attitudinal anda g)gnitive approach. It is a 
nonjudgmentai perception of the,clients' cultural ffrms, interactional styles, 
and behavioral responste within those of the largf - society. This perception 
Iead3 the soaal worker to view t^ie clients' lespo^ in the context of their 
soaocultural circumstances. The intent Js to J^oaden the social worker's 
understanding and sensitivity to the totality of ^e «fe situarion of the client 
group,and to build services on the needsof that p^cular situation, 

Jhe concept of the dual perspective grew out^the idea fliat every individual 
• IS a part of two systems, the larger system o^be dominant society, and the 
siihaller system of the client s immediate physjffiland social enviroQment It is a 
conceptual tool that describes a very comple^rocess, a cqnjiJlexity that stems 
from the vanety of ^bsystems within each^dphe two systems- It juxtaposes the - 
vanousel^ements involved and fo^cuses on $k degcee of incongru^ce^ween 

the two systems. " . ^ 

The dual perspective is an essenrial enfiy that exists whether or not a sopial 
worker recognizes and uses it. The degEe|fif incongruence between the societal 
system and the client s system is a triti<|rconsider^ti6n. In a society that rejects 

' the immediate environmental system racial minorities, the achievement of 
congruence Jfor the minority client is Sorely limitied, if not impossible It is this 
fact tl]at makos.the dual perspective flhiquely suited.for working with ethnic 

r minority groups. . ■ ' 

One pt th^ disUnguishing featui^ of professionals iS,the kind of decisions 
they make and the knowledge ^th^' use in making these decisions: The dual 
perSpediveprovides a frafneof reference for making more effective professfonal 
dtosmns. It mcieaseslhe ^war^&s of pc^ible and actual ^ints of conflict 
between the minority client's p#>peGtive and Oiat'of the dominaiit 'society It 
enhances awareness of the struc#ral-institutional sources that contribute tp the 



inequality of opportunity for minority groups.' When it is uHliiSd, the processes 
of assessment and understanding should produce results vitally different than 

atpresenf. • . ... . , 

Social workersare taught "empathy/'-to begin where the client IS, anj to 

view the client's situation 'nonjudgmentally" and with self-awaieness. These . 
principles have been operationalized in the past/on the assumption that there 
was congruence between the client system and the dominant system The dual 
perspective builds upon these familiar^odal work principles and/provides the ^ 
social'worker with a framework for making th^m operational, especially with 
minority clients. Use 6f the process forces the worker to tak^'into consideration 
substanti've content on thfe mmority client system that preventa^tereotyping^, 
mjsmterpretations, incorrect expectations, andinappropriate interventjoits> 

Rationale and theory Underlying the Dual Perspective ' . . 

Soaal workalucation and practice mu^speakto the human service needsof all 
people in a pluralistic society. We have stated that the concept of the dual 
perspective grew but of the idea that the Individual is a»partof tw6 sysjpms This 
iderof duality is supported theoretically. Chestahg wi;ote of thr duality of the 
'Blackexperience. He called thfe larger and' mpre'dominant system of individual 
- experience the 'sustaming system." It houses the instrumental needs of man, 

• the goods and services, the poliHcal power, aqd the economic resources, all of 
which factors confer status and pbwer. Emtedded in the larger system is the 
more immediate system, the physical and social environment of .family and 
close community. A person's basic sense of iderttily.grows out otthis. Chestang 

'referred to this as the ''nurturing environment'" The nurturing enviVonment 
can be compared io Eriksbn's "significant olhe^," those closest an^nuwt 
involved m the determination of an individual's sense of identity. The 
individual's experiences and sense of identity growing out of his or her 
relationship with Significant others" play an important part in thelnteraction 
with those in the ISrger society. Thus two ^ialsystems can be inferred, 

Mefad's concept of the "generalized otlier" also can be used to undefstartd the 
^dual perspective. He definecj the generalized other as taking on the attitude of 
the wider society iri regard to oneself. In this w^y one learns to become an object 
to oneself, to have an identity, to know orieaelf through role taking and from the 
reflection Of dthers.'In acting out the role/of others, chiidten discover that the 
roles belong to their own.nature and begin to know themselves. From the many 
roles assum^,<here gradually arises,a generalized otlfer.. This attitude of the 
generalized other or organized community giv^s unity of^self to individuals as 

• they incorporatesociety's responses a'nd react accordingly. 

Mead spoke only of one generalized other. However, minority persons who 
assume the attitude of tfie generalized other of the vy'ider society havea strong 
possibihty of g^ingJ^mselves devalued. The more they incorporate a negative 
imakemto their ideSfity, the more they will be devalued in their own image. Yet 
we know minority persons do attain a good sense of self. It is our assumption 
that there is an alternative generalized other (a dual generalized other, if you 
- ■ ♦ ■ 

* 
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wish) that balances:or conTpen&^esfor the potential destruction pf^elf-vyorth 
coming from th^iders,odety. > j -^i, ' 

The alternative generalized other is tfie attitude of the family and immediate 
community environment, the nuturing environmen! of Chestartg the signifiy 
cant others qi Erikson. If minority children receive bve and care from their 
families, th,s can insull a positive sense of selt Since many'minbrity mernbers 
arereasortably isojated from the white community physically and socially, the 
altitude of thejnore immediate ^neralized other can develop, restore, or help . 
them mamtaiiv self-esteem. They can us? it as a.buffer againstthe effects of th6 
^attitude of the generalized other from the larger society as they experience the 
wider comiriunity. This cannot- be accgmptished totally though, /or they are 
very aware of the attitudfe^f the dominant generalized other. If the mechanisns 
of^JKiafizatidn m the nuhiring 6nv.ironment or. the more immediate gener- 
-^alizedoth'er arekpositiye, it helps people balance the destructive imagecoming 
from the larger community^ •.. , . 

The overalf generalized Other of an individual may bethought oi as a 
continuum or series pf definitiohs,,attitudes, or expectations with which^ne 
perceives oneself, the worta around one, and one's interaction with that world. 
'The generaUzed other of family and community and the generalized other of 
the larger society can betonceptu^alizea'as parts of the total generalized other^ 
Depending on the experience or.sihiation, one suspects that certain, aspects of 
thegll^^aliz^ other v^iU have primacy oHade into *e background. ' . 
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4f both the' immediate generaliz^ other^ and the major generalized o{her 
reflect^hesanj^ image tu an indiv idual^ he^or bhe will incorporate them as a^otal^ 
goierahzed other without cortflict and interact accordingly. For some indi- 
vidual&"there can be positive reflections and attitiades from both the immediate 
and majoj;generalized other leading to a good senseof self worth and harmony 
in fujtttioning.^ When thi degree of congruence is high, the dual perspective 
" stilL exists, but it is not Crucial to* evaluation becaqse the p^pectives are alike. 
The social wurkef has Irttle trouble evaluating and understanding th'is sititatior| 

For inany mmoritj' groups the* conflict grpws out of the degree of im^ 
congru^ce between the two systems/ since the frames of reference of the 
* minority grouji though eiHbedded in and a-ffected b^: tKe major socfety can be 
quite different. In order to assess the situation^in Tte totality and to base^ 
mtefventiojn on that interaction betv(een them, it is Qecessary to understand 
aod be aware of both systems, thus use of the dual perspective becomes crucial. . 
'The dual fjerspective then is no\ a concept to be ipplied solely to minority 
poople ^nd groups. It wh^nces our unHprstanding of al^ people, but is 
particularly viUl to th^ a&sfe»sment anAunderstanding of those whose immedi 
. ate generalized other might'differ or b? in conflict with the major generalized ^ 
^other. And these ^reinor^ likely to be minority people. 4 ^ 

^ Use o&the Du51 PerspecJtive. 

AfthoughlatW sections. of this sburce book will attempt to make the dual 
perspective inore concrete by giving specific Illustrations and examples of its 
qse, a gerfpral statement here of its use will be helpful in understanding it. The 
framed! i:eference of the dual perspective informs practiceby helping thesocial 
\vorker evaluate disparate systems and determine more accurately where the 
major stress lies. This should result in more effectiye interventive action. 

Developpient of the dual perspective first requires a inind set that is similar to 
what Piaget refers to as "reversible thought."^ TJjiis is the'ability^n^ conscious^ 
motivation to thmk about the situation bein&observed and to look for points of 
\ diffei^e, conflict, or congruence with tlte» larger society. This assumes 
. n^nowledge of several systems and an awareness of one's own attitudes, The 
second requirement is the specific knowledge to gyide to activities of the 
consciously reversing mind set. 

Social workei^ must^fiave specific knowle^ge'about the group with which* 
. they are mvolv^/One cannot ass^ correctly without specific cultural 
knowledge of the nurturing environment (the immediate generalized other). 
For example, although one may be aware of nof^il adolescent needs and 
Whavior, one cannot evaluate appropriately the behavior of a specific minority 
adolescent until knowing the prescriptions for adolescent b^haviof Within that 
. group. One then evaluates the adolescent's behavior^against the theoretical 
knowledge on adolescents, and against th^'specific ethnic or cultural knowl- 
edge of the adolescent s cultural group and the opporttlnities available to the 
group. Some synthesis4s made ^d evaluated against the values of the social 
worl&r to detesrniine possible individual bias and the ability to entertain 



difference. The whole process must be carried out using the cojj^iously 
revecsiblemind bet a nd hav ing specific know l^ge of the i mm^iate g^Ri^ralized 
otber. The worker must have yalid knowledge in ortier to avoid stei:eotyping 
Acceptance of certain behavioral charactpfistics because of stereotyped knowl- 
edge about a .certain group does not consti|ufe an ^plication of the dual 
|>er$pective. ' * ' ' 



Iinportance of the Duaf} Perspective in Practice ^ ; ^ 

As stated earlier, the dual perspective informs practice by helping the social 
worker evaluate disparate systems and determin^ where the major stress lies 
Social work practice from, the dual perspective'^forces the soci^al worker to 
answer the question of whether oto should move to wprkivith the immediate 
environment, with the dommant environment^ with both^systems^ pr whether ^ 
to intervene at all/ , ^ * ' - ' - . . 

Thedual'peiipective is needed tu understand theinstitutionalizedxiisadvali-* 

stagesrof minoritiei.. There are struf taral barriers in the dominant system erected 
against .individuals^hat belong to a certain'grpup. Often these are not readily 
appafent unless the situation is viewed u^ing the dual perspective. What are the' 
cliff^rexices m the relationship and mteraction belw^n the nurturing enyiroit 

'mj^nuna that of the wider^uciety ? What are the not so-easily-seen restrictions 
of "normal" mstitution^l functioning that erect barriers to opportunity? What 
happens to values fostered m the nurturing world when they come into^cont^ct 
with the wider society? The ^pcial worker must be aware of any societal , ^ 
barriers/ jsince they often heavily mfluence^the guality of the liyes of minority ' 
group members. This awarenesses difficult to gain unless the social worker is 
famihar with the specifics of the group life, the values and attitude?; of th^groiip 

^ informing that hfe, arid the attitudes of the dominant society This knowledge ^ 
and awareness:should create a responsibility in the social worker to striv^r 
change of those ^ocu}e<fbnomic and ppfitic^l barriers that adversely affect the - 

' quality of the lives'o/ the group. ^ 

Cafferty stated that bilingualism. ampng Puerto Ricans 'reflects not only 
cultural pTurahsm, but a unique need, necessary for them.a5 a result of their ^ 
periodic feturn migration to their home island.® Thus they have^yery different 
assimilation needs in regard to Janguagej^_jather immigrant, groups in ' 

-American history. For example, the dual perspectivjg would allow social workers* 
' iftYolved in educational policy with the Puerto Rkan community to b€ aware of 
this specific histpry andrieed, and relate this information fo.ctffiieht social work 
program policy and help develop educational programs mope related to 

' community needs. * . . * " ' / ' 

Grossmarf observed that the "utilization of nhfeaical care is, linked to 

* differential experiences of hfe" and described^specifically how different ethnic 
groups respond tO^Hness.and its treatment.* She, suggested .that cultural 
plurahsm. needs to becomeSn added^^imension in dealing with illness and 

' health, and the organization of health delivery Systems. Pmient^ compliance 
with the prescdbed treatment is one of the major problems of m^itutional 
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medicine. Theliiie of the dual perspective can offer new lead's and ?oluti(jps to 
thi&oroblem. Fur example, Crui»s>man s>tat^d thSt a developed follC tradition in 
memcine endures in .Hispanic Cummunitieb. Modern medical ideas thaf are in 
conflict with these folkways ^.re often nut accepted, T^ie dual Derspectiye 
provide knowledge uf thes^ conflivts and should lead to the devtloprnent of 
health delivery systems based oii/iummujiitv and practices. Compliance 

wMth prescFibed treatment vv ilf be morolikely to occur in such sitVwtions. 

The dual perspectrve'alsu|an aid students and ^o<*ial workers in clarifying 
their^persoHAl arid^prtfe^io^al value system from a minofity perspective 
Students wifRe forced m&^^^^^ness-and hopefully evaluation - of how 
their own valuWdiffer MBlK -^f their clients. Mtnofity sta^ents also must 
operate from- the dualH^^reve, Many of them tend t* reject passive, 
uniqvojved minority cli^|^3 SW"!?^- tisinK thg.duaJ per${>ective, they 
wilfbe aWe to take intu dfcsideb^^ the^lient's nsmiediate enVironmer^t or ^ 
nurturing systjsm, age, Irislpry, values, arid imm^iSte generalized other, which 
wjll explain why theclient pay never reach the level pf i^olvement in minority^ 
issu^ that thestudent would desiVe. ^ •* ' ^ - 

June Brown aptly state^that accurate assessi^nt must mfeang^areness o^the 
variability uf life circumstances, life style^,^and ^pirations within minority 
groups.'^ Accurate assessment also means the recognition of'the interrelation- 
ship of depriving conditions,, social stressA and behavioral and, emotional 
disturbances. The social wurk education experience should be designed to 
enable the *>tudentno become self-aware and to view the situation, within the 
framework of the dual perspective. ^ 

Incorporating the Dual P^speciive into the Curriculum 

A^««r5ory survey of course outlines of^arious schools reveals that few cour^ 
-containing minority content clearly ^te course goals. The relationship of the 
material to social work practice is ndTalways clei^and is seldom expUcated by 
the- instructor. Edv^in G, Brown stated that this is perhaps due to the lack of 
clearly. defined educational goals or objectives related to minority content 
matter." Tyler outlined curriculum development as a process that ife predicated 
upon^the establishment uf clearly defined goajs.'^ Magec has added that 
increased clarity of purpose and improved assessment will result if the clearly 
defined goals are stated in behaviorafltern\s.? , . 
' Once the goals, haVe been Sefin^ cKarly, specific content and learning 
, experiences in the classroom must be developed to attain them. A statement and 
^alyatipn of specifi^c stuyient behavioral goals should be attempted. This,^is 
^ particularly relevant in courses on mmurities. Without specific goals in practice, 
. these courses becojne essentially e^^nic history or sociology courses tl|at 
usMally can be taught better in other departments. Worse yet, f hey may beco^i^. 
srmply a lhany 6f injustices that Gwen Gilbert called the "Ain't U Awful" 
syndrome.** Using the dual perspective as a framework for better assessment 
, ^nd more informed intervention provides control over the course material by 
looking at the immediate.epvironment and its relationship to interaction with 
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the wider society, which sets a well-defined directioo for thecourse^ 
Students cannot develop the frame* of reference of the dual perspective by 

* possessing only a theoretical and intellectual understanding of differences^ 
There has to be experiential learning in the classroom as well 4S in the practicum 
that will begin to dev^op the reversible min4, seb. In experiential lemming, 
students must use their feelings and values to foster understanding as well as 
their cognitive abilities. Role playing, candid 4iscussion of personal experi^ 
ences, and labs are three techniques that can move the classroom work from the 
theoretical to a more total engagement^f the self in understanding the values of 
another group. TTiere should be an attempt to integrate the 'intellectual 
knowledge on ^liinority group differences w ith the mind set that may involve a 
different frame -of reference than one's own, while simultaneously being 
cognizant of one's own perspective. This is the dual persp^tive. 

A word of caution is needM. A racial or minority label does not presume ^ 
monolithic thought, valves,* or behavior for all members of any groujb. 
Although there appear to be certain common characteristics that seem deeply 
embedded because of shared experiences, individuals and groups do react 
differently. The specific situation must be observed within its particular milieu. 
The dual perspective requires valid knowledge of the individual or group, the 
specific culture, the major society,, and one's own beliefs, guided by a^ 
consaously reversing mind set. pursuing such a process is not easy, but social 

/ workers have long known that it is a difficult task to understand any situation in 
Its broad^t perspective, let alone to take effective and appropriate actjon. 



Notes . : . . 

^ ■ \ ^ . . 
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3. Using' the Dual Per^ctive . ^ ' ^ 
in Hiiman Behavior Coufses ' : . • 

theCounal on Social Work Education's curriculum policy statement defines 
the human behavior and sofial environment sequence as thaC "body of conteot 
relating to human behavior designed to contribute to th^ students' understand- 
ing of the mdividual group, organizational instiHittonal, and cult\jfal contexts 
within which human behavior is expressed and by which it is significantly 
influenced. The human behavior and social environment sequeh\:e should 
provide a framework for understanding man and his iriteracti6n witli his social 
and physicaLenvironment and this knowledge should tead'tufwhat one does in 
terms of {5ractice and poHcy. If we>]ieve that better understanding df Z 
situation determines more effective i^!(tei^rent^ve action, then HBSE courses bear 
an enormousu.responsibiiity to develop and impaj^ valid and comprehensive 
information that can jead to this kind of understanding. HSBE courses should 
support and contribute to the methodplc^ical sequence^, with knowledge 
flowing between the HSBE coutses, the^ methods courses, and* the field The 
, orocess should be repeated, with knojvleclge being modified and, augmented as 
^^espiral continues,^ • \^ Ff' * ' \ ' * 

' ' Incorporation of the dual pe^specttWinto HBSE courses-becorne^ imperative. 
It the W^^oals are^to be met in regard \o minority groups. We have already 
statedlhafin individuals function within two syst«ns. the nurturing system or 
that oi the immediate generalized other, a nd the sustainingjj^m or that of the 
major ^generahzed other, THfese two syslems exist for everyone If the two 
systems are congruent m values an^l attitudes and therefore supportiv^ of the 
individual, use of the dual petspecti veJ whil^ enhancin^pne's understarfding of 
%he* situation, IS not so crucial to ffe correct assessment. When considering 
mmontje^experienceg there are more likely to be differences^ between the twb 
systems. The frames of reference of- the minority group, .though embedded in 
the larger society, often can be quite different -^m those of the dominant 
•soaety. Failure to use th^ clual perspecHve ia working with minority groups or 
to evaluate the meaning of these differences can be costly in terms of 
^^understanding and intervention. . ' * ^ 

We need to^tress the*ma)or comp6nents of the dual perspective again' a 
reversible mind set and^valid knowledge. In the reversible mind set one 
consaously makes observations uf the ny turing system and just as consciously 
evaluates this against knowledge and observatio^ns in the ddminant system It is 
a technique that allows the dual perspectiv-e to operate. Social workers also must 
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beawaieof theirown needs and feelingsin order tamake 
Sonhdrclients-Reactiom to others with different values a^^ 

nSt "mTle ta evaluate. Use^of the dual perspective re^u.res consaous 

^eSor^^n L part of the soci^al worker about the jneamng of an art toHhe. 

?e^tl^ttusin?*eclient'sframev«>rktounderstandth^^^ 

ord«^d ac^^^^ this/specific, valid Jcnowledge of minority groups must 
afalSeT?^ -^^'^^ HBS^'courses bear much 

responsibility. - ' / , 

♦ * ■■ . ' -/.■■. 
.TheDualPerspectiveandHBSEContent , / ^ il 

Chestang gave us some idea of what specificMformattcm should be inclu.ded in 
^EcouLHespokeofthe''terrain''ofHBS.E,whichmustmdudethes^^^ 
E^Sopm^tandman'sinteractiqnv^thhiJenvJronmem^^ 
SveTrpecific topics. The terrai/or content oi HKE ^ augm^t^by 
^^ding^e more specific contea{of the nurturing enviro^merU. Thus HSBE . 
rm^r^ need to supply the content on the terrain W the content on the 
/rr^n^^vl^nTntWidlr^ 
illustrates this; , • \ ^ ^ 

TABLE 1 . V . 



Temmof 
HBSEContent >^ . 



1. Development of the hum^n H(e jyde, 
\ i.e. people's basic needs, aftd 4f I ves 

Veiated to life stages. Afc' \ 

2. goleoftheenvironmeftton 
ithelifec^cle. 

b. reaction to stress. ^ 
c ways m which people cope^ ' 



Pers^ctiveof 
NurturingEjiVtTonmint^ 



, l.yistoryofthegroup. 

2. Social and psychological values. 

3. Acculturation processes experienced. 

4. Racial and ethnic experiences. 
3. SocioecQpoftfic experiences. 



■ -Ph-et^ries in either column, are not meant to be exhaustive. .They are 
■int^dS to illustrative of the general areas of ^fm^^^j"^'^^^^ 

StSfic organization of the^HBSE content and selection of aPP^achKrand 

SSloTised will depend on the individual i^^^^^^^ 
^ course f«niS The point being'slressed he.re is that m order for \he HBSE cours^ 

O^o ;^rate the'Sual pers'pective, knowledge pn the -^^Z'^Sol 

mist beVnduda which can take many forms of organization d^i^^on 
' theroinority or ethnicgroup being considered. . . ,.^fT.^^ 

'if order to illustrate the dual perspective/the two columns J^Wed fol«t be 

link^ Accordingly, thespecifi^^^^^ 

■t'iandu^^^^^^^^^ 
Blacks as slaves and their subsequent exclusiori from many soc^Ofeconpmic 

■ op^tu^^iS the United sSfiave influenced ^^e^^p^lL^ o 
. the Black family and the copin^.pallern, vv'thm. the^ m.l^^ The exper^enc^ o 
^ American Indians confined to reservations have ^J^jy.^^^^^^^^ 

influence on how'they react lo stress. Understanding of the HK>t content ib 
incrsSandr^odifiithroughtheknowledgepfthenurturingenv 
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Analysis of an HBSE Course Using tide Dual 
Perspective: Race, Poverty, and Human 
Development ^ 



BYDOL0RES'G.N0RT0N 



The matenal presented next is on acRape, Poverty, and Human Development 
course taught the author at the School of Social Ser\ ice Administration at the 
Ujiiversity of Chicago. The HBSE content includes the cyde'^of human develop-, 
ment, with emphasis on the physical; social, emotional, and cogni^^»>ect$dr\ 
the mdmdual. The theoretical framewprk used for the dourse is%asea bn the 
work of theorists such as Erikson, Mead) giaget, and LewinfThe perspective of 
the nurturing environment draws attention to the effect of race and so- 
cioecor^omic status in the United States on human development in terms of 
enhancing or hmdering optimum human j>6tentiaL The niirfuring environ- 
ment /^provided by studying vajrious definitions and ixieanmgs of race / 
anthropologically, biologically, and socially.; For example, brief liistories of 
Blacks and Asian Americans in the United States add to the social and economic 
definitions of race of these groups. Definitions of poverty, its extent, and its 
soaal and psychological meanings are explored. The human development life ^ 
cycle and the needs at edch life stage are constantly examined, in tetxris of the 
variables of race and poverty. ' . 

Earlier we stress^ that students cannot de\'elop the dual perspective with 
only a theoretical and intellectual understanding of minority differences, but 
rather that it has to be encpuraged through experiential learning. This learning ^ 
takes place w hen all levels of human^experience are operating simultaneously It , 
involves consciousness w ithm a sir ucture of learning guid^ by a specific goal 
onentation. Tgrbert denned experiential learning in ci simijat Inariner to the 
dual perspective when he sfejed that the leyels of experiential learning musf 
include the world outside, one's own behavior, and one's cognitive structure 
and consciousness.* He stressed that although students are operating through a 
cognitive emotional framework, they must mamtain an inner sense of alterina- 
tive frameworks. . j * ' ^ 

In the cour^ printed here, the experiential lec\rning is^operationalized 
.through an "experiential thrust" in which th^ is an attempt to -help the 
students apply the theoretical matenal from the HKE terrain and the nurturing 
perspective to re^hty. situations with which they can identify. Assignments are 
given m which the studente are asked to examine their own feelings about the 
situation- Case matenal from t^e students' own fieldwork or p:iajor areas of ' 
mterest role playing, and the assr^ment of novels and autobiographies are all „ 
utilized to inyolve4he class on more than an intellectual level.* If there has been 
identification with a client, community prc^am, group, or central character of 
a novel students can begin to '^feel" and/'know " some of the factoid that they * 
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havebnderstood cognitively as tliese apply, tcreality. The sittiaUon 
"rear for thestudents and they will have begun to use the du^rsj 

BriefC;ourseDescri|)tion 

The course attempts^ ta provide knowledge On the pl^ysical emotiorial/ social, 
■ and cbenitive aspects of human deveropment as they are affected bfyr^ce and . 

I .Dover^lt reviews human devrfopment from the prenatal peruSd through 
' Voune adulthood. The physical and social defiriitjons of race and the history 
and forms of r^cism^restudied and discussed in regard to their eff^ on human 

■ ; devefopment. Poverty arid-its social and psychological ""^^"f .^[^^ "^'f, 

and app1i«i to the v^ous stages of Jauman development. The theories ot 
i Erlkson,,Mead, Piaget, and Others are used to discuss h"'"^? devdopinent 
Althoughan eclectic theoretica^pproach i| used, a conscious ^ffort.is made to 

• hSdei^ts move beyond a cognitive understanding of the effect of r^ce and 

poverty op human deveiopment. and experience the reality-of another pers^ 

tWe p4ibly different from their own. The dual perspective and its underl^ 

ratioV«le is presented early in the cotlrse add us^ throughout *o > ""fj^ 
understanding ofthe interaction between the immediateenvironmental system 

' ~. and thatof the larger society. / ■ , . t\^lJri,mur^ 

Much of social work practice takes place with various racial or ethnic groups, 

■ . andwithlhej^-nThistypeofpracticeshouldreflectunderst^ndingo^^^^ 

of varying racial backgrounds, and of the various types of coping tha must be 
don%;*out mone/in a rnoneyed society. It is hoped that, ^nsrtm^^^^^^^ 
knowledgeoftheeHect.ofraceandpovertypnhumandevelopmentwiUaidthe 

■ socialworfcetto evaluate moreaccuratelywhere the majorstresshesand lead to_ 

■ ' more effectiveinterventive action at the most appropriatejevej, 

Sp^fic Objectives , ' ^ 

• Specific course objectives a^e: ^ • , . 

1 To increase' knowledge of tjhe human developmental system, physically, 
■ socially, emotionally, andfOgnitiyely/and taunderstand its relahon to the 
. . ., envirdhmental system of the hunian organism. ; 

2. Toincffeas^knQwledgeofrace,rad§m,andpoverty. . ^ 

3. To examine specificallj^ how raceand poverty affect the human develop-^ 

• , mental lif6 cycle. , - , • ^ % ^.u„o»..,i^f'c ■ 

• • '*4 ToprovidetheopportunltytQdevelopconsciousiwarerifessofthestudents 

, . ■ own valw,wstem, especially when it differs frdm that of thegroug being 

studied. • ' ' , ' - , , 

- . * r 

' It is hoped that if these objectives are accomplished and applied to prachc^ it 
will lead to better understanding ahd more effective intervention whether 
" *. working with individuals, families,,groups, or communities; malang policy; or 
coriductiiig research. , < =. _ 

■ ■ ' ' • X- U " . ^ 
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Unit 1-H^man Development ' ' • -? 

The objectives oi this unit are CD to present material dn-the development of the ' 
individual as the result of the interaction betvyeen basic genetic characteristics 
and the social and physical environment, and (2) to increase awareness thSt 

t-genetic potential can be fostered or constrained by our life experiences Thi§ , 
unit attempts to give the stiidents a general orientation to human development 

^ and Its relation to the environment that will provide a model te-wfeid^the 
specific effect^ of race^nd poverty canbe relatedin the next units. 
/The teaching methodologies used are: 

1. Assigned theoretical jsa^ngs. ^ - ' - ' , ' 

2. Semi-lecture and discussion of ^m^el of human development, d^ils of 
which arehariSedouttotheclass. ^ . f 

' 3. Reading two novels (Salinger's Catcher in OtelRye and Miller's Tha Coo{ 
Ylorlh that depict two adolescent boys' from differing 'racial and socio- 
economic status. Both books are narrated in tlie first pserson and both boys 
live in the New York urban area. 
' 4. An assigned paper comparii^ the effect of race and socioeconomic status 
on thexrommon needs of these t>vo boys. ' , 
. ' 'i ^ - 

The specific cqntent fo/tliis unit includes (1) the stages of human develop- 
ment from the prenatal stage through young adulthood and the growth in 
* physically, soaally. emotionally, and cognitively. and (2) presentation oflhe 
dual perspective as a framework for understartdihghuman development as it i^ 
affected by ihe interaction if the two systems. The need for understanding the 
variables of each system , is stressed, and tl)e implicafions for ^ppropf|ate 
intervention explored. . . , > • ' / - 

tjnitll—l?ace and Racism . ^ \ ^ V 

The objective of this unit is to build upon the preceding unit by applying 
material on race andtacism to thehuman developmental model and to d^elop 
^understanding of how race-given its socia4 definition in the Unit^ States- 
can affiect the human developmental life cycle* . ^ 
The teaching methodologies used are: 

1. Assigned theoretical reading. 

ISemi-lectui^anddispu^iqn. ' . - u'' 

3 Stf ucty red discussion posed by the instructor on the effect of racism m the 

classit^om among th^ social work students,#6tii.dents are encouraged to 
. , candidly voice their feeUngs and fears in regar\ha present racial separatism 

existing irf schools and in social work programs. The instructor mustsee 
' that communication is facilitated and that no one is verbally attacked, and 

then pull the discussion together in terms of the dual perspective in the 
' _ class.' ' ^ .j ° 

• The specific content for thl^vunit includes:. 
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1. An.thropoIogicaUnd soda Wefinitions of race/ ' 

Z Statistics on poprtilatiomsize and disfribution of Fadal niinorities in the 
UnitedStates. ^ : . 

3. History of race and the development of racism in the United States In the 
interest of time, only two groups are usually emphasized. These can be 
selected base^ on student interest in placem^pt, the goal and geographic 
Ipcation of the 'school, the mii)ority population in the area, and the 
expertise of the instructor. , 

a. Asian Americans- history of Chinese and Japanese in the Ujiited States, 
espeaally m California and the Vest, early immigration and reasons, 
Chmese Exclusion Act, gentleman's agreement with Japan, and intem- 

^•itient camps. ^' 

b. Blacks— slave tradition and the subsequent systematic exclusion from 
sod^tal institutions. Growth of discrimination and its social meaning to 
both Blacks and whites. Major laws arid court decisions in r^ard to 
Black&and the effect on Blacks; . ' 

c. American Indians. ^, .\ 

d. Chicanos. / 

e. Puerto Ricans. . - * ^ 
.4:^ect of race or! human devefopment. Review of research based on radal 

attitudes toward the self from earlier studies of the Clarks the 1970s.^ 
Cases and examples of the ^fiect of r^ce on human development using 
»^ appropnate stages of the human devel^)pmental model Current racial 
ievents are used to stress the reality f4ctors^|g. busing, racial incidents in 
neighborhood housing, etc' * ' / - 

Unit Ill-Poverty . . ' " -^ ^ 

The objective of thi^ unit is to build on the first two by adding information oit 
poverty to the human life cycle n:iodel, and superimposing the effects of race 
upon those ol poverty. The, teaching methodologies used are (1) assigned 
theoretical and other readings, (2)^mi^lect4j:e ^nd^discussion, and (3) a tape of 
an AFDC mother discussing fier daily life, ' * 

Thesp^ific content for this unit includes: . 

L Definition of poverty . absolute, relaSve, problems of measurihjg poverty 
2. Extent of poverty in the U nited6tates. . ^ ^ 

3> Brief review of historical assumptions about the poor ipvcK the pre- 
Elizabethan era to the present- poor law philosophy, PnStestant ethic, 
' . doctrine of lesser eligibility, fallacy of the culture of poverty. ^ 
. ,4. Social costs of poverty m terms o'f human' interaction and 'development; 
possible functions of poverty in our society/ ^ * 

5. Strategies to relieve poverty, clirldren's allowances, negative income tax, 
social security programs, and public assistance. t: 

Unit IV -the Development of Self and Race and Poverty 

The objective of this unit is to present and discuss various theories and 

dynamics of how.to develop the self and then to build on the pr^vioijs units to 
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examine the pc»sible effecf^ of r ace^d poverty on the development of self. The 
Jeachmg methodulugies .u|ed are (1) Assigned theoretkal readings ao^Wlk^ 
(Jiscussion, and (2) admmi|tratiun and discussion of an exercise on Black, male, 
dehnquent youth gang v^ues. Each claSs Wmber is^asied to ranl<. certain 
images m tfie order that he she wbuldpredict a Black, ixiale, delinquent y quth 
gang member might. Pr^aQus work on Duke in The CooV^Yforld can be 
discussed.* The.class is therpsked tu rate the same images as they value them. 

The instructor analyzes ^ese and m the next session presents the results of 
the class evaluations as LOiftpared.with the key fur the Chicago gang members . 
(the test was administered tSthemona Black tu- Black, one-to-one, peer to- peer 
basis). Discussion centers aftund the dual perspective in regard to class under 
st4nding of the values of,||ing youth, and awareness of the similaritife and 
differences between the cla^anking^ and the gang rankan^. Most students are ^ 
startled to discover how cio^ theiff^lues are to the gang's expressed valu^. ^ . 

ThespedficcontentfortHfeuriirk^cludes: y . " . 

1. purvey of self image literature in regard^ to racial grou^, focusing es- 
peaally^on that of Rlac^ (from tHe .Clark study^to Taylor s analysf^ri the 
Ame^can]oufnal of OriHopsydiiatry'^ , 

totally dependent on thejarger sod^, but is mfluenced by the nurturing . 
society or that ofthe immediate generalized other. \- ^ , ' 

2. Dynamics of the development . of self withm th^ dual perspective, using 
whatever theorists the instructor pjjefers.'Meia ^nd Erikson.are used* 

"predominately in this particular course. 

3. Dynamics of the development of self as affected by rac? and poverty. 

Unity —Social Group Environment and Race and Poverty 

The objectives of this unit are tp.understand the importance of the influence of 
the soaal grpup.^vironment on the mdividual and to examine the effects of . 
race and poverty on the social group env ironment and the subsequent^effect on 
the futureof the individual. . / ^ / ' ' ^ _ 

' The teaching methodolqgies'used are (1) assigned theoretical readings ^nd 
class discussion and (2) rol^^'plBjcing with one's own color reversed, the 
minority stud/nts pl^ay t}ieAvhite role, and tfidwhite sfudertS) play the minority 
role. The players discuss with the class their motivations for doing what they 
did. as well as why ^they decided not to behave in certain way?^, The class 
members describe 'theu observations^and feelings as they observed and 
questioned the pldyers/The dual^perspecti vt\an be pointed out in the diffepng / 
interpretations of ffltesame behavior and the sartie words* The instructor sets^the 
scene for the role playing with as muchn^tail as i% needed to bring out differing 
attitudes and values that vvill illustrate the dual pfespective. Tightly structured 
scenes seem to Kdp^tfie players feel more comfortable, and be more creative. 
jExarnpl^ofsituatioosforroleplayingare: 

1^ A white and mihonty student (specify which rhinority) are sitting next to 
each other social workcfass waiting for the first session to begin and 
are trying to g^, acquainted! Remember that the vvhite student is playing 
* ^ Usihk the IXialF^rspective in HiHTUfh Behavior 17 



the minority student and the minority studen|p?Iaying||f^hifestude^ 
After the role phyii^ (these should be kep#^itdrt-5 t3"8 minutes-in 
order Jto permit fullanalysis), the players may be as^^iat topics came to ^ 
mmd that th^ avoided and why, as well as their r^dnses to each other 
The class is asked to react and to coiripare the observed behavior with their 
own feelings and wliat they think their behavior might have been The 
discussion is.constantly related to the dual perspective, - ^ 

2. A white and rmnonty parent are discus^ing busing. Both live in a suburban 
community and their children will be bussed into the city. The instructor 
can assign sex and age of the respective children for perspective. Pos- 
sibilities for interpretation of die dual perspective are almost endless in the 
discussion that follows the role playing. ^ 

The sp)ecific<:ontent for thisiunit includes: ! 

L The importance of ttie nurturing system (the immediate group environ- 
ment) on the individual's development and personality, 

2. Kurt Levin's "groupjbelpnging" theories?^ ' - 

3. Comparison of Lewm's "marginal, man" concept to the dual perspective 
^ysten^ model where one world is embedded in the other and the 

; individual is a part of both worldsF 

. 4. The sodalgroup environment related to race and poverty. 
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4. Incorporating Content on 
Minority Groups into 
Social Work Pracftce Courses 

The Dual P^pective ^ • ^ 

ThQ development of competence in the practice of social work is a ^rinaary 
curriculum objective withr th^ major goal 'to "understand , the relation of 
♦knowledge, value, add skill to eacft other and their utilization in the appraisal of 
problems or situations for social work lAterventfon and in the provision of 
professional serviced' The goafthen for social work education is training for 
effective intervention at some level in our pluralistic society This goal can be 
met b5^ educatmg^sdcidl workers io meei the dimse needs of their total client 
populationr% ^ * , 

The idea pf the4ual perspective can be used to 'develop the active awareness 
and 4inderstanding of the uniqueness as well as .the similarities of the life 
Situation of the clients or group with whom the student is working. Simul- 
taneously It can belised to foster awareness of the students own values and 
reactions to the life situations and behavior qf the client group. When added to 
objective knowledge of Jhe dojninant societal struct ure^ese perspectives can 
be evaluated and 4 course of action decided upon anrfexecuteJ 

To recapitulate briefly, development of the dual perspective for pracKce 
requires first a mmd-set of consciously reversing thought. One is always 
looking for points of conflict or congruence with the domir^nt sociel^JThe^ 
.process requires knowledge of the dominant society and awaren^^^one s 
. own values and attftudes. Thijs the second requirement of the cfual {Perspective 
15 specific, objective, documented know ledge to guid& the activities of.the mind - 
set,^The knowledge must be valid or the social worker Will be in cjanger of 
stereotyping despite the attempt to use the duHl perspective 

'* * 

ThePractidim ' » * _ 

An integrauve approach should be used in teaching social work practice, 
through which knowledge and awaren^s of minority content acquired in other 
areas of the cumculum can be used'in formulating intervention. The task is 
iminense because of the difficult linkage between loiowledge and action The 
p'racticum-long accepted as a major part of the- social work curriculurn- 



scraps as the major link, between the field and the classroom. The tjyo should 
build upon and feed each other. Gibson called this th^'"spiral system" which 
/^kngwledge flows baci And forth between the field and the classroom ^ The life 
styles, culture,-fehavior' and values of the community as observed in the field 
can be discussed and compared to w hat is taught in the classroom. The constant 
flow and'resulting modificatibn of this knowledge as it is evaluated should 
'develop a valid body of knowledge upon which to build assessment and < 
consequent intervention. Knowledge and understanding from both systems 
can become modified and'influencedby thNither, creating hiUer understanding 
and more effective action. ✓ ^ . . 

Use of unit hieetings when a group of students has a common pl^ement in d 
minority community is one method of cont;inuing the spiral between classroom 
^d field. A variety of techniquescan be used in these units, such as comparing 
formal knowledge agaihst e^perienc^ in the community, using the dual 
perspective to comp^a. specific befiavjor in tKe community against the 
student sown behavior nf^uch circumstances, making a systematic study of the 
institutions gf thecommtlhV^.and the roles they play iij the community's life, 
and havmg people in to telkabout varid^l aspects of the comrnunity from thei^ 
particular perspective. TheJafcter: is particularly Important. "Stud^rtts sliould 
hear varying jwints of view ifdfh the same minority group in order to illu&trat§^^ 
/ - the fact'that no one grou^ is monojithic in IhougSt of behavior. . ^ "7 . 
^ The impact of the miaor ity system on the student is a good focus fcf teaching 
•the dual perspecHv?, especially in Supervision. „ A ^t.of the students' 

orientation process in a minority community^ should include exploration of ^ 
\ theFr fears, concern fo/ their safety, and their need for acceptance in the 
community as well as any hostile feelings in regard to the minority community 
The motivations of nonminprity studente who aggressively seek out practice 
with minority, groups should be explored. If they are meeting some personal 
need of their own, they shouldbe aware of it Minority students shdutd have the 
- ^experience of -working with a group, person, or community of a different, 
minority than themselves.. This is particularly helpful in developing the dual ^ 
perspective, since they may become aw^re of the stereotypes they hold of other 
minority groups despite being.a member of a minority group themselyes Norf-^ 
white students 4lSQ should have some white clients. ^ \ . ^ { 
' As the students become involved with the minority community and begin to 
identify with it, they usually experience sittiations in which they become aware 
. o{ social work's low status on the totp^le of authority. Students experiencing 

this impotence can easily Jearn the serilfe of powerlessne^ of many minority ' 
' groups; use of the dudl perspecrive is particularly helpful iri accomplishing this 
Yet the students cannot be permitted to be content with understanding the 
feeling of powerlessness and accep^ng it. They also should examine the limits 
H andpossibihtiesof their role and authority in a systematic way. Witha thorough 
knowledge of agency ox^pstitutional policy and procedure they may find ways 
to expand their authority. " ' - 

Before we leave the ite of the dual pers^cHve in developing student 
' awareness/ we should discuss the different orientaHons of the students 
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them^Ives Mihonty students, are likely to have a. very different perspective 
frort noniffinortty studente. For e^iample, Black students may perceive them- 
.selve sas be mg receisl^b y the faculty, agency, and cdnynunity differeritly frQtn 
the recept^on-accorded to wtite students - which may be the case- They may feel 
that' risks' ar^gher-^orjhem if they criticize than for white ^studente/ 
Instructors have to be a^ware'of this^ossible difference in orientation and|5e 
prepared to helj^the student evaluate thegerealistically and determine a cQurse 
of action If the student r& in direct treatment, the'Bdneepteof transference and 
countertransference. could be helpful in illustraring the;UwL:perepective., 
Minority students also need to be helped when their energy becom^verted 
because of anger m response to racism. Is their energy spent "Don Quixbte-like . 
tlltmg at insurmountable odds to the detriment of thejr wprk? Or can their • 
energies be channeled into realistic and effective action that might hold some 
hopeforchange without "cooling the student out?" - • . ' 

'Communication ii) Practice . , 

It IS notvwithin the scope, of this chapter to teach communication theory, even 
though most social Workers recognise itsamportance. But it should be noted 
that knowledge andunderstanding cart only come about through some manner 
of communication, and this becomes^ major priority in ^^^orking with minority 
populations because there i&a great risk of its not being present..It Ts immediately 
obvious that language itself can be a communication barrier in working With, 
some minonty groups, and practice with these groups requires bilingual social 
Workers.* ^ 

It IS not immediately obvious, however, that linguistically trained interpreters , 
and soaal workers cannot always understand the underlying meanings of the 
nurturing culture. Gibson has suggested that in some Utino communities a 
barrio language exists that is neither totally Spanish nor English. One must 
have knowledge of the culture of the barrio if one is to understand the nuances 
of some of the words. This situation is not alw^ys^limited to a recognizable 
language difference. The Baratzs, who are cultural linguists, h^ve written on the 
"ghetto specific language of some Blacks as opposed to standard English. 
Although many of the words appear to be the same, some meanings are 
different and a slight change In the forrn of a word can change its mganing^ 
, "Signifying" or tele^aphing feelings through wprds and gestures is an old 
Black custom that can enhance comfnunicafion or confuse it depending on the 
person who is on the receiving end. Although the social worker may not be able 
. to understand totaUy what js meant, e^rt an awareness that something is going 
on that IS not ifnderstopd is movement in the right direction. Social workers 
often have to continue their workknowing that there is agap in their knowledge 
or that SQmething has happened tfiat they did not comprehend. Comm\inica- 
, ^tion is fostered by a knqvyledge of the range of life styles or circumstances of the 

group theyaite working with.' , " 

Social wOrHiias tended to rely on verbal skills not only to share feehngs,'but 
-becanse^ncepnializations for assessment and problem 'solving lend them' 
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selves to verbal and wr^en definitions. Students need to learn a variety o£ ways 
:of .communicating with ^inonty community members other than formal 
interviewing. These can only be gained ifrom "knowing" the community in as 
complete a sense as possible. This knowledge of custom and practice Is gained 
' through theiiommunity as well as the classroom. , . 

The burden for con^municating when there ib a language difference should' 
not rest vyith the client. The worker is respojjsible for obtaining a suitable 
interpreter, and bilii;igaal children of the familySKnot suitable interpreters* 
This has nothing to do with their intellectual 'Abilities, but revolve' aroand 
respect for the adult client, the place of. children in the family culturally and 
emotionally, and general respect for the family interaction. Pafental confident 
tiahty may be violated if a child serves as interpreter, and certain topics that may^ 
have ijnportant r^fuances of u nderstanding may be lost. 

A last word, of cautioru.is necessary in r^ard to communication and 
interpreters Jhe wor^ ^hould relate to the client, and not to the translator No 
matter how skilKTthe worker finds the interpreter, the interaction should 
always bew^ the client. Nothing can be more detractive to clients than when 
they are'm^e to feel like objeets, tajked about and through. r 

Flexibility of Practice • - \ 

Social work can be described as a multinaethodprattice based on ^<5rrowing 
from many disciplines. Teaching flexibility in the selection and use of tech- 
niques and skills is highly unpdr tant to students working with minority groups 
We have a&eady stressed the importance of teaching many theories of human 
behavior and practice models. Students must learn how to make critical choices 
in the use of any theory or modeL the dual^perspectivecan help them in maldng 
these critical choices by forcing them^ to devote their attention to a pa,rticular 
situation and to themselves in an experiential' way that tends to lessen any 
tendency to follow favorite trends. They are then more apt to have a clearer 
ass^mgnt of where the major stress lies and use the required intervening 
techniques. For example, a preference tpward brief or short term treatment may 
be antagonistic to the needs s^of some minority clients who^ situational 
conditions are nonsupportive and whose problems will' be chronic until 
structural conditions are changed. Some models limit the flexibility needed, 
such as the JTiedical model, which often stresses the individual as the target for 
change. Jhe dual perspective can lead' to a. process of assessment ,that 
systematically includes examination of the dominant environmental and 
institutional factors^a^ well as any factors associated with client stress that are 
within the nurturing environment. This can lead to larger systems as targets for 
change.- ' ^ ^ ^ 

Much of the literature' in social work education in regard to work with' 
minorities stresses the importance of tfee advocacy and change agent roles for 
, the social worker* Advocacy has-been defined as the conscientious use of self to 
assis t clients to identi^' alternate strategies for change. It is related to another 
CO n^p\ that^mes from the literature on minorities, that of empowerment^This 
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IS the concept of helping clients to do for thenrcselves. Advoc^ and empower- 
ment are mwch closer in definition than 1t would seem at Brst glance, since 
acivocacy mvolves a professional speaking for a client, group, or community and 
empowerment means that they speak for themselves with professional support 

"Empowerment," "liberaHon," and ".consumerism" (clients have a right to" 
determme what the services will be)-as terms art relatively new to the social 
work aiena,^ and older practitioners will ask.how they differ from the concept of ^ 
self-determmation and other social work values. This source book cannot' 
engage m that discussion except to say that many minority practitioners and 
educators prefer these words and are able to teach effectively using them They 
convey a certam autortomy and di|tiity thatjnustbe taken into consideration by 
the larger society, smce they have meaning to those using them. Although ^ 
similar, many of the concepts appear to have a slightly different thrust when 
defined from a minority perspective. If the process of the dual perspective in 
evaluating from both the nurturing environment and the dominant environ- 
mejit IS followed, one will gain a clearer awareness of these concepts from the 
point of view of both systems. Assessment and choice of techniques for • 
intervention will be based on a comprehensive understanding. Even ^e 
empowerment mcfdel that seems to be supported in the literature on minorities 
should not be selected without full and accurate assessment of the total 
situatiOnr'using the dual perspective, t 

Example of Method Course Material/^ - 

The course materfal* presented next is intended as an example qf how content 
on minorities can ^be included in a practice' course. The objectives are clearly 
stated and creative experiential techniques are described. Brown's selection of 
material is in keeping- with our earlier statement that no school can adequately 
include content on alLmiftority groups. Each school will have to decide which 
groups It will focus upon, based oiuts mission, its geographic Icnration, and the 
* minoritJi^composition of its studeAfbody and faculty. 



Minority GoAtent in the ' - " 

First-Year Practice Course , " . . ' 

BY EDWIN GARTH BROWN - ■ - ' 

Course Description ' ' .'. . 

This course is intended to provide students with a theoretical frame of reference 
for combining casework, groupwork, and community organization methods 
into a solu'tion-seeking approach to practice. The problem-solving process is 
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show n tu common to^l practice methods. A geneialist asse^ment is used to . 
determmethe appropriate levels'uf interver^tibn concentration. Specific models 
or approaches to practice are used to plan practice interventions, and practice is 
examined across the begirirur^, middfe, and termination *pfia&es. Examples 
from the practicum are drawn upon to illustrate the application of theory. A 
communications laboratory is^used-to teach sp^ific skills in the facilitative 
characteristics of conveyed empath)^ positive r^ard, and authenticity. Special 
units of instruction are included for adapting practiqe to work with ethnic 
mirtpnty populations and to enhance worKer self-avv.areness vis a vis ethnic 
minorities. Relationship theory is also presented. ^ ' " ; 

This course is a basic methods course that provi4es.students with a rationale 
for practice and assists them in the development of skills. It sup{X)rts andmakes 
cognitive the learning that takes place the practicum and attempts to addr^ 
the need for a holistic v lew of the problems people experience fn orderJo bring 
the appropnate methods to bear on the solutions.^lt assists students jn selecting 
a method concentration in which to sp^iali^ Tn their second ^ear of training. 
The units on ethnic mioonty content ane Intended to provide experiential 
learning that will lead to mcreased sejf awareness, the application of ethnic 
minority conterU^ and the adaptation of practice .principles to the' delivery of 
services to different populations. I , 

Rationale for Inclusion of Units on i ^Minority Content 

A systematic review of {hg curricula tpr the^rst >ear practice m^hqds courses 
at the University of Utah Graduate Schqp! of Social ?^rk revealed that only 
sporadic and tangential use was made of ethnic minority content. Thus it was 
decided that mmority contgnt needed to be related to the major objectives andl 
concepts of a course. Several such concepts and objectives were specified and 
illustrative teaching outline were "drawn up. These materials^were developed 
for use m the soaal work practice sequence of the first year of the master's 
program. It was apparent that minority content Was presentin the curriculum, 
but Its use was limited and its relationship to social Work practice was not 
always cjear. This state of affairs was due perKaf«> to the lack of clearly defined 
^ educational objeciiv^ related to minorit) subject mattef. Once objectives are 
exphcate^l, the pnkess of curriculum development naturally leads to deciding 
whal content and learning experiences e^r^ required \o attain them. > 

This systematic process did not seem to have taken place with regard to 
minority won tent. We decided to rectif> Jhis situation as it pertained to teaching 
. mipority coptent for the social work practigecpur&e {combined methods) £Aid 
practicum (fiddwork). We attempted tu do this b>^identi^ ing specific student 
behavioral objectives rdated to social work practice and minority issues. Next, 
we selected the jcohtent and le^rmn^ experiences needed to help the sjudents 
acquire th^ behaviors. ' i'^ * . - ^ 

Note that only units on ethnic minority content are present^ here. They are 
sequenced throughout the course during the year, and become a p^rt of the 
major concepteandpractice principles of the methods couree. \ 
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^ ' Spedfic Teaching Units oEMinority Content ' \ 

Individualization • ^ - , * 

the pninress of individualization is germane to social work practice The stejps of 
study^diagnosis, and tr^tment (assessment, intervention planning, and imple; 
mentation) are ba^ on this notion. Also, the social work value p£ the dignity 
-and worth of mdividualsi is made operational through efforts to individualize 
eachpractice situation. Depersonalization and anonymity are conditions of life 
^ impSed on people by urban living, by Increas^ transiency and mobility and 
. by the complex organizational structures used to deliver services. The profes- 
sions,^ with their orientation to helping the individual, are called upon to 
mitigate such negative'forces. ■ ' 

Understanding the mdividual situatioa is a necessary point of departure in 
't)egiftning where the dient is,^' Positive working relatiqns^ips are predicated 
on ftie capacity of the social worker to "tune in" on the client Relationship 
theory postulates personalized cooperative associations arhong persons en- 
gaged in joint problem solving. Very often the issue for teolution in practice is 
the mediation of individual and collective wants and needs. This dynamic is a 
. universal of life that can be solved only on an issue by issue basis for specific 
situations. * . 

The minority position is one example of individual needs being affected by 
the wtll of the majority The process of individualization needs to be applied 
consis'teruly to ethnic mmonties as a wlfole, as well as Individually. Indeed the 
process of individualization may not be possibPe for dthnic minority pe^ns if _ 
they are removed from the group. Pnejudice is fostered through ignorance and 
generalizations that dehumanize a people or group' To know about pepple in . 
detail and in their commonality with one's self, and to know them as persons 
are ways to overcome prejudice.* The concept of the dual pei^pective discussed 
. earlie5.explicatesi;his Contention. . \. * 

Th4 learning objectives of this unit are. (1) to enable students to tllustraie how 
knowledge and understanding of specific elhnic minori^ groups enhance the 
• ' process of individualization m social work practice, and (2> toenable shidents to 
* jengage in seeking common objectives wi th^^^ersons from ethnic .minority 
groups. , , - , ^ 

The learning experieifces of this unit involve the fpllowing: 

1. Show students pictures of^ persons. Including individuals of ethnic^ 
mmonty origin, and have them write their impre^ieyis of each. Then read 
r - I dial^ue individualizing each person shown. Have students write their 
second impressions, and discus the answers in term? of changes, 
additions, alterations, and^rceptions. Discuss how increased individual- 
ization affectecf their answers. Relate this to Allport.^ 
' , 2. Invtte ethnic minority individuals of equal or higher socioeconomic status 
to speak on a topic oT common interest (not racial subject?). If such persons 
. are not available, subs||ute the writings of ethnic minority leaders on a 
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topicof common conceraHavethepicturesofiheautho^sdisplayedand 

discuss the ideas presented. ' . ■ -u x::., 

3 Role play a scene from the Ufe of.a person from an ethnic minority. For 
■ example: an immigrant (Chicano) who is spending his first day trym^ to 

get work, or on the job. Or portray a Black person who tnes-to obtain a 
room in a motel irtthe facfe of the desk clerk's refysal when both know that 
rooms are available. Examine {he feelings expenenced. i - 

4 Engage the class in assessijig an ethnic minority client i problem, using 
' their existing knowledge about the minority group. Discuss the results. 
- Have the cla^ research the culture of the client and then ,reas^ the same 

■ imterial Discuss thechangesfn their assessment-Aguestfroihthecuture 

ot the client may be invit^ to elaborate further on the accuracy of the 
' underetandingand^licationoftheculturalmaterials. - 

5 Discuss the topic of assessment (diagnosis)''as an essential component m 

■ social work problem solving. Emphasize that each assessment is a form of 
individualization. Discuss the various frames of reference that are used for 
making an assessment how \hey guide perceptions, and how they ' 
influence the selection of data gathered, thinking, and conclusions. 
Discuss various models for assessment, noting additions, adapta^pns, etc 

■ thatmustbemadewhenbeingappliedtoa minoritysituation. ; 

The content is comprised of culture and ethnic culture, prejudice per se, 
a^essment,and*iridividuaIization. . > 

Differences ■ ^ . 

How one respond? to those who are. different or who are Perceived to be 

SferenTfrom'^n^lf ,is important information for socia -rk st^^^^^^^ 
pracUtioners. One's understanding of differences and one s comfort with^em 

aff^te the professional use of self. Genuineness, warmth., and commun.ca^ 
enShy are essential components of. growth-producing relationsh.i«. 
knowiedging and accepting differences of ethnic minority persons and their 
drS!n?« can enhance the practitioner's relationship capaciti^.n work 
minority persons andgrou^. Again, the dual perspectiveVran be utiU^ 
toS«te tlHoncept andto demonstrate the dynamics expenenced because 
ofinability to tolerate difference. , . " 

The learning objectives of this unitare: 

f To enableetudents to distinguish their own valuesystem. ' 

.L To enable students to become conscious of hoWtheir value system 

influences their'thinking, decision making, and actions in- particular 

<;ihiations especially with ethnic minorities. ^ 
3 To ellaSKtS to make conscious use of self-information. about 

aVfferencestheyencounterinothersandtheircircumstances. ^ 

The leaniingexperiencesof this unit involve the following: 
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,L. Students Will be tau^t ^.oinmunkaHiKi skills dealing with sdf awareness. 
Specifically, they wtit be {alight to tune in on the foljowing sources of self 
information, their senses*, their thoughts, their feelings, and their actions 
or expressions. This wiU bedonein a laboratoiy format. 

Z The sources of self-mfornwtion will be used by students to^respond to a 
senes of slides presenting people and circumstances that are both similar 

f to and diff^nt from them, discussion vv ill focus on positive and negative 
reactions ^nd how these would influence their association ai^d^wor^with 
the^jersons portrayed. ' ^ ' ' / 

3, The-source^ of self-mformaUon will then be to analyze student 
contacts, with persons in their practicum assignments. Sharing experi- 
ences will take place, accompanied by discOssion intended to develop ^ 
connections between self-awareness and practice principles^ especially 
those concerned with relationship and the prof^ional usebf self. 

.4. The sources of self-information will then be u^^to identify personal, 
valufe of students. The following format will be used: 

a. Engage groups m developing a working definition of value {their own, 
the group's). 

b. Have group members identify "concepts of the desirable" that they 
consider most importapt in relation to the family. Have each member 
list five basic family values. Di^uss 'differences and similarities and 
their implications for work with families: 

c. Read a vignette or story to the^roup in which a person maloK choices 
and Axe consequence are apparent. (Use both ethnic nlinority and 
nonnunonty example.) Identify and discuss major values that are 
affected by the decisions made in the story. (1) How important are the 
values \^dentified to the person in the story? (2) What values conflict 
with one another? (3) How do the various alternatives for action affect 
the person's valu^? (4) What possible outcomes could result fix)m each 
action and how certain are these pirtcom^? (5) How do short-term 
benefits compare with long-term benefits? From this exercise, help the 
gwup develop a list of important factors that must be considered in 
examining relationships among value, actions, and outcomes. {This^ 
list defines, operation4lly^ what it m^ns to be aware of one's values,) 

, d. Havegroup members w rite a decision making situation froi^ their own 
life. Have them recapture the moment and tune in on important self- 
information by analyzing the event using the five sources of self- 
information and fhen writing their answers. Then have them list the 
various alternatives to the situation w ith their associated consequences. 
Ask stvdents to rev lew all \hey have w*rjtten and extrapolate |he values* 
inherentjn the situatipn and the alternative solutions. Shire and 
,^discu^withthewhplegroup. * ^ 

The Co ncept of Power in Social Wori; 

Power IS a concept that is applicable to social work practice. It is particularly 
useful m assessing the prospects for planned change^ (whether individual or 

* * ' ' ' 
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collective) and-in -designing plans forattion. The sanctions associated with an ■ 
Je^ ilate to thislTmfer^ion. Ihterpersonal conflict is often understood and 
Swedactoss the pOwerelements involved. Even individuals strnve to exert a 
S^^Dr effect on th^^ndings through the push toward "^^^^ ' 
another expressior^^f power. Social work is --^^"'^^.'^^"^f^f /^^^ 
effects of power; whether it l^e its impact on people or whether t be^th 
helping toincrease the ppportunitie^ and the capaaty of ^^'^^^^^^f^'f. 
detLfinaHon. Power i.? concern of ethnic minonty people smce manj^o^ 
their problems are associated with their powerless- position. The-mmority 
^ tion therefore provides an important vantage poiht for the study pf power 
asTrelates to ^Swork practice. The idea of the sustaining syst«^ and its 
relattonshiptq thenurturing system of givfen populations" gives added dimen- 

siontothisunlfc ; 
Theieamlng objectives of this unit are: ^ ^ 

l.To enable students to assess^the power fofires involved in spe:ifid practice 
' situations in their practicum. . • . , ^ i r.r^ 

2 ?o maRestudent& aware of the eff^ts of power and of powerlessness on 
peopleand on their problem-solNdngcapabihties. . c^„H/fnr 

^3 Sake students aware of and use the legal mechamsms of o^^^ fj^ 
checking power abus^ and for giving people access to power that affects 
them personally. . - v 

TheleantiWexperiencesofthistinitinvolvethefollowing: . . 

1 Have students study'the book Black Power, and identify the key concepts.!" 
Sh^cotce^t^Is 

social work practice. Look for the pow^r concerns and issues germane to 
• TetrDi'scuss the effecSver^es^ aifd relevancy of the interventions 
attemptedfeoalsandaclions taken) fromapower^pwerless viewpoint, 
i ES?utnfcintheganie,Simsoc."Discusstheinteractionsand 
Se game in terms oFthe conflicts generatedand the power-powerl^^ 
neS sUuations that evolved andT^late^ese experiehcea ^-^^ 
oosition Build oft these impr^ionistic experience by having the stu- 
. . Te^r^udy dthe^Silberrpa^-^rto ^n Sln± an^ .^^'th° t e^^^J on 
Mv Heart at Wounded Knee.'' Have them, write a paper that elaborates on 
' J^e'Smsocgame aod their experienHal learnings by drawing uponj^ 
specified reading. The major , theme of the paper should deal with 
' environmental forces, opportunity, and power.' . ' ^- a 

- 3 and discuss f^TcticeexampW (including mirtor^ 

using the force field model to identify the power ^^^^f^'^'t^^Z 
■ stud! nte develop strategies for-shifting. overcoming, or aligning with the 
power forcesin theinterest of identified objectiv^ _ 
Savfe btudeaU r^ad Abe Fortas s 0,ncemm% Dissent and Civil Disobe- 
. S^Ssstheguaknteed^ightsofdissentUsethisknowl^se^ 
an?ly2eexamplesofdissentfromiiew5papefarticlesandpractice.Theuse 
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uf examples from past struggles (women's bufferage, the labor movement, 
etc) could l)e mtroduc^ along with ethnic minority examples of today to 
show the application of the right to dissent for all citizens. 
5. Have students study the sanctions and charges given tu their fieldwork 
agency. Discuss these in terms of the consumers of services wijth special 
focus on power responsibilities of practitioners tu the agency and change. 
Examine their decision making alterna^ves and their ties with the social 
work^^pfession. Introduce theconcept of organizational change. 

PracticumWorkshopsTqPx^epare Students for ^ 

Work with Ethnic MinorUr^^^'^^, - " , 

Students encounter sizeable numbers of people from ethniw minorit)vgroups in 
their practicum. In some agencies they ma) work almost entirely with 
minorities and in minority communities. Preparation for entry into these, 
specialized settmgs would be helpful to utudenls' f^er^nally and should 
increase their effectiveness in the delivery of social services. 

The learning objective in this unit is to have students acquire self-awareness 
concerning their attitudes toward specific ^hnic minorities and author- 
itarianism, f 

^ The learning expe/lences of this unit involve the follow^ing. ^ 

1. Preasse^ student attitudes toward ethnic minonti^ and authoritarian- 
ism, uib the results in planning additidnal workshop objectives and 
content. Postmeasure student attitudes toward ethnic mmorities and 
authoritarianism to determine changes. Use the results to assist in the 
placement of student^ in thepracticumand for following their progress. 

2. Have the students ^ead and utudy the writings of ethnic minority leaders 
on the subj^^fjoLtheir oppression and the role of the dominant society 
regarding this oppr^ion. Read selected statements to the .workshop 
group, having them react to each statement by tuaing in t6 thesourtes o£ 
self-information (senses, thoughts, feelingu,.intentions, and expre^ions). 
Have them write their aiiswei^ on a note pad for a group-sharing and 
discussion^session that will follow immediately. Discuss their reactions 
and answers in the context of social work practicearticleson thesubjectof 
relationship, communication, and w ork with ethnic minority persons/ 

3. Use videotapes, recordings, or m^rson confrontations by ethnic minor- 
ity persons questioning the mohvations and intentions of thg students in 
wof king w ith them^Have students write their answers and then share and 

^ discuss them. Repeat the confrontations and have the students respond 
, prally. The oral response? may be videotaped or audiotAped for feedback 
anddiscussion. 

4/ Have students listen tape/ecuf dings and videotapes of persons from 
ethnic minorities With whymthe) will be wurking. Havethem write what 
'they heard. Discuss the/answers and <.orrect the misinterpretations,, then 
replay.. Repeat the above until a sahsfactory accuracy level is achieved. 
Dunng'the jiiscussion, note pronunciations, rates of speech, colloquial-. 
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isms, etc. The recordings should include a variety of persons, e.g., youpg, 
' old, female, male, limited education, excited, calm. ^ ' ■ 

■5 Have students read about the culture of the ethnif^persons^they will 

■ encounter in the'pracHcum. Films also may be used. Discuss as-a group- 
/With an emphasis directed to new information gained-steregtypes ttiat 

/ were altered, feelings experienced, and implicaHons for work and associa- 
/ tion with that^^inority group. Consult a person from that mmonty in 
' -chboSng the selections to be read. " • / • o »x,o ilv 

6 Conduct a field irip in the community Engage students m the daily 

■ routines and experienced. Prepare them for this by idenHfyi|g specific 
things to t>bser%'e and do. Have a discussion with membfers ot th^ 
community present to correct and elaborate upon the perceptions and 
experiences of the students. 

The leaoiing experiences in this course force thestudents to look consciously 
for points of conflict or congruence with the specific minority gro»P the 
larger society, f his can lead to the more valid assessmeftt and lnter^&nt^on that 
thedual perspective seeks. ^ 

Notes , • ' o ' 

1. ••CurriculumPoHcy fortheMaster'sDegreeProgrammGraduateSchoolsofSociSWork" (New 
' York:CouncilonSocialWorkEducation,196?),p.3. 

2. G«adalupeGibsoacomments^taCounalonSoaalWorkEdu«iionwwfc^^^^ 

Minonty Ojnfent intoS6dal Work Eaucalion, Atlanta.^Seoigia. March 1974, - - ^ i_ 

t . ' ■ , * '■ ■ 

-3. Ibid. 

4. Stephen Baratz and Joan Barab. "Early Childhood Intervention: The Sodal Science Base of 
InstituHonalRacisrn;-Hflfi«niB/i4C«<io«Rww,VoIl40(Februaryl970).pp.29-^. 

5. Gwendolyn Gilbert. "Couj^lingBlack Adolescent Parents." S<Kial Wo* Vol, 19 January 1974), 

■ p.88. ' . - . 

6. GordonAllport.T}.eNfliun:ofP«i«<f«a(NewYork:Doubleday,l958).chap.l6. . • 

7. flwd. ■ ■ - % 

8 Charles Truax and Kevin M. Mitchell. "Researeh on Certain Therapist Interp^nal Skilb m 
rSS, Tproc^s and Outcome." m Hand^ gPsychoAerapy and Bduw,or Chang, ed.- A.E 
BerginandSol L Garfield (New York. lohn Wiley andSons. 1971). 

9. Kur, Uwin's force field model is a useful tool for 'Ws-^PP-^?*. Bermis^ ^nn^andC^^ 
'eds,. The Pianmng^aange, 2nded. (New Yoxk. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1949), pp. 328-335, 

10. StokieyCarmiehaelandCharlesHamilton.Bte*Ppw(NewYork: VintagePreg. 1967). . 
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5. The Dual Perspective anc 
Social Welfare Policy Courses • 

The Council on Social Work Education's curriculum statement emphasizes that 
social welfare policy and service courses be taught with the goal of having the 
student^nderstand the^elevamiSbifesand serv ices in social welfare, develop an 
ability to evaluate these issues and services, and be prepared professionally to 
partiapatein efforts toward change ^here appropriate "Opportunity should 
be provided all students to acquire knowledge of the general policies, condi- 
tions, legislative bases, institutions, programs, and broad rafij^e of services' 
reliant to social welfare m contemporary soc|^f>^ . ^. The major aims of study 
pertment to social welfare policy and services ^ to prepare professionals to act 
as mformed and competent practitioners in providing services, and as partici- 
pantsor leaders in efforts to achieve desirable change"^ The dttal perspective is 
particularly ne^ed if th^ goals are to be realized in regard to minorities- 
Knowledge of general welfare policies, social conditions, legislative actions, and 
soaal programs is usually taught with regard to the dominant society In- " 
corporation of the dual-perspective would broaden the scope of the courses so 
that they would deal with the same information in terms of minority groups as 

welL * ^ c 

Social policies do not affect all groups equally in terms of services or degree of 
impact. In analyzing policy that must be applied \o a diverse society, the analyst 
must be' aware of this inequality. Certain patterns in the deployment of 
resources, as well as certain legislative and administratis decisions, place 
heavier burdens on minorities than on the general population For example, the 
decision to tolerate a 5 percent unemployment rate najjonalfy has meant that 
young, urban. Black males frequently have an unemployment rate of over 30 
percent. Without knowledge of the specific manpower patterns^nd policies in 
the area, the charactenstio^ of the minority group, and other factors that can be 
compared with the dominant society, there is a sfrong possibility that the extent 
ot the disadvantage to the minority groups will not-be recognized- The social 
C worker cannot be expected to particit)ate in efforts toward changing tho^e^ 
barriers* that foster inequality and place heavier burdens on minority groups 
without this perception of the situation. '^^^ i 

The components' of f^e dual perspective should help lead workers to a 
recognition of the inshtutional disadvantages directed toward individuals 
Watise they belong to a certain group. Often these barriers are not easily 
isolated unless the reversible t^md set of the dual perspective pushes social 
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■'workers to switch constantly betvvg^ the clients' atrihide^ ^nd values, their 

• - rn1^tLdesan-d.values,anLhoseofthedominant^^^^^^^^ 

themagainst their knowledge of the minority group m q"^*'^";! !^ - 
that 5ome of the restricHve instituHonal tunct.on.ng aga.nst rp.nont.es^wrtl 

"^SS'its relaHonsh.p to minority groups illustrate, this process. W^e . 
- i;t^Sy meninedCaffert/s study on the n^ . 
Eto means b^use of their p&riodic return migration to th«r j.ome|land 
?^SLrlan4uageneedsinregardtoasec6ndlangussemay^^^^^^^^ 

• other immigrant groups, in which the second generation has a great ddsire t? 
2sfm SrSfer^ concluded thatrmdnolingual educarion is not adequate for 

rL^^^^^^^ rn American^chools and that ^^^^^^^ P^^J^^^ 
be part of their normal educaHon. She reached this conclusion though speafic 
taffige of the ties and patterns of the nurturing society of tlie Puerto Ricans 
"n^inland. Kno^vlSge of the dominant societal fj^-"^^^^^^^^^ 
. lingualism compared with this information would force the ^.al worker to a^ 
"donclusion thattakestheduality intoaccount. , _ 

Another example of language, minoriti,^, and ^^j.P^^ S ^u^^^^^^ 
obvious-involvesBIacks-Baratzdiscoveredthattheword bu. dmg 'susedonly 

• as a n^un and not as a gerund in many Black, lower spcoeconomK urt«n 
Smmunitii Thus small children can understand the statement This is a 

• ruiTsScethewordisusedasanoun-HoweveUheyhavetmuW^^^^^^ 
Lement'^fhe men a:, building," in which it is used as a^^^^^ 

" t^t eiven to kindergarten children has a series of p,ctures-0Qe ot wn^n 

• ^ira glp of men with hammers and saws, The children wem ask^^ 
"Whi>h nfen are building?" Thejrhad diffiCflhy answering and thus lost points 

oSinlour current p^acttce of ^esHng to determine all kinds o^g^" J 
wSrrdSne^warl and penalHes. If the children had "^^'^ 
menar^^ia^ra building?" ^ratzpointed outthat they probably would have 
■Ea"wercorA.^Hqu^n^^^^^^ 

ntocedure the educational HesHng policy is not meetH^itiie "^eds ot ine 
' - ?£n U slnS, and is also penalizing them by not'helpmg them, to 

. ; 'kinSia^ISlingSisticknowledgelearnedfrbrnthew 

Baratz is l«rd to come by. However; the-importance 
. ' reading valid texts, studies, and novels, and visiting and partic.pat.ng m the 
communityofthegroupwith which the^.alworker.s.nvolVed, 

■ Social Welfare Policy Courses and Minority Groups 

• The px^eding sections have attempted Tt, define "^nd if^tf^ "^^^^ 
■ ™eSe This secHon will provide specific course content and pe^pectijes 

. - rn^SfminoW groups: 

Inaans. Each of the courses, has an introductory statemen^ as well as eourse 
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goals, giving peiBpectives that are clel^rlj ethnucentriL in order to broaden ihe 
awareness of the reader. .Each course has beea developed by' a social work 
educator who is a member of the minority group under discussion. In most 
cases their perceptions are not idiosyncratic but represent the thinking bf others 
in their group w hoare engaged m the practice and teaching of social work. Thus 
even though the reader may not be in agreement with their ideas, their 
perceptions must be taken into account and evaluated. The important suHlan 
tive content is included, but the goal here is to have the source bpokshow how 
the dual perspective can be put into practice, b> presenting to the reader tbe 
perspective of the instructor creating th e cou rse. 

Eachj course covers a separate jixinority- group. Thus none illustrates Our 
ultimate goal, which calls for incorporating minorit) content into the social 
work curriculum, not specific courses. Francis' course- on Blacks does give a 
chronological 4SSue«oriented outline into which information on other groups 
can be fitted. Depending upon which group is being studied, the chronology 
may need to be .altered. However, the other courses are limited to a specific 
minority. They serve the purpose of the dual perspective Iiithat^they provide 
some information on minority educators* thinking, pro\id^Miowle<^eon the 
minority ^roup, and hopefully contribute to the sensitivity! and awareness of 
the reader. , . 

However^ the ultimate purpose of the courses presented is to provide specific 
knowledge and perspectives on these minorit) groups that can be incorporated 
into already established courses. This does not mean an artificial hour on social 
policy for the Asian Americans. Rather, it means that the appropriate material , 
on the relevant minority groups should be incorporated vvhere it belongs in the 
weiali content and format of the reader s own courses. Fo* example, if the 
instructor is stud>ang federal legislation affecting social wejfare in regard to 
immigrants in the United States, he or she would certainly need to include the 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 and its effeet on Asian, Americans that Kenji 
Murase describes inhis course. * 

Ramon Valle, in hi* course on a polycultural social policy curriculum from 
the Latino perspective, stresses another use of the dual perspective in social 
policy curriculum and practice. Frequently human service delivery systems are 
imposed on clients and communities without knowledge of the informal self- 
help resources that already exist in the community. Such delivery systems can, 
tend to break dow n indigenous coping mechanisms rather than supporting and 
building upon them. The dual perspective asks social planners to incorporate 
apprppriate'minority paradigms in their programs. 

Eddie Frank Brown^i^ course on American Indians echoes a similar theme. He 
points out the importance bf historical tribal treaties from the Anferican Indian 
perspective in interactions with American society. He concludes ihat recogni 
"Hion of thi^ legal relationship should take precedence over moral qbligation ih 
the development of policy and programs for American Indians, Use of the duaF 
perspective forces the policy maker to address the parallel historical and current 
aspects of social welfare^ysterns in the ethnit frames of reference, such 4s the 
Latino self-help system and the American Indian tribal treaties. The dual 
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perspective canWysed to revise social welfare policy curriculum to incorporate 
these parallel social w^aresystems into ?heconventional<urricuhjm_ 

(Social Welfare Policy ■ ' 

and Services: Asian Americans ■ ? . 

BY KENJI MURASE 



. f Introduction . ^ > 
'^f'. With reference to Asian Americans, this source book is intended to correct 
certain misconceptions and misleading assumptions that have been fostered by 
thecurrentiashion m social work education to recognize the importance of the 
ethnic-cultural dimensions of American society. For eiample, alojig with the 

^^....^epuon of the heterogeneity of our society as beVeen the white and 
nonwhitepopiilatipns, there has been a tendency to assume a homogeneity, 
among the vanpus ethnic communities that make up the nonwhUe population 
In directing attention to Asian Ameiricans, we are attgmpting to delineate a 
significant ethnic minority population thaV hitherto has been largely neglected 
or overlooked iJ^considermg the nonwhite sector of our society Indeed, as will 
be showMhe concept of Asiart American itself is in need of &irther explication 
in terms of ite comj^nent populations. 

Further, this source book represents^an acknowledgement that commitment 
to the concept of ethnic pluralism requires that we look to, the minority 
communities to define the Asian- American experience the Black Experience-, 
the Latino experience, and the American Indian^xperience, each from their 
own perspective. This means tha{ for social work ediicarion to be authentic and 
applicable to the needs of minority^ communities, the conceptual definitions and 
program implementation must 'ljwolve the participation of the minority 
communities concerned. This means that we must look to Asian-American 
communities for their definition of the Asian experience in America from their 
own perspective, ior their arriculation of the survival needs of their commu- 
. nities, and for tbeir perceptions of thfe posture, strategy, and actions negessary 
tor their own liberation and enhancement. It is in "this spirit that the materials 
which follow -are derived from the perspecHve aM the definitions qf Asian 
Americans with r^pect to -their own pr6blems, needs, resources, and aspira- 
» tions. ' \ 



Objectives . / 

Th€ duaLperspectiv^as outlined earlier in this ,bpak provides a useful 
. conceptual framework for considering the Asian situation in Amer^^ The 
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Asian expenence providfeb. a cogent illustration of the thesis that the minority 
person is a part of twQ systems - that of the larger dominant society and that of 
the immediate, mdigenous family and community Thus the Asian American 
perceives and experiences the majority environment as a hostile environment 
that does not tolerate cultural plurality or cujtural parity, which defines 
standards of normality and categorizes cultural differences as deviancy or 
abnormality, which imposes certain behavioral expectations on all people and W 
.penalizes those who do not meet them, and whi*^, while holding out the value 
and rewards of assimilation^at the same tiW imposes insuperablojarriers to^ 
assimilation, , » 

The dual perspective, w^gn applied to the history of Asians in America, can 
provide a basis for a^sj»ent and understanding the profound impact of 
histoncal antecedpts the current status and role of Asians in American 
society. By lUummatmg the incongruence and points'of conflict between the 
dominant* society's perception and treatment of Asians, and the Asian's 
struggles and contributions to the economic development of the West, the dual 
perspective serves to shaipen aw^mriess of the historical sources of inequity for 
minori^ groups. Through a study of the Asian experience, the student will also 
recognize and tomprebenil. the consequences of the dual system of relation 
ships. On the one hand, the hpstile character of the dominant system is 
operationalized through its institutions, including those that provide social 
services. This institutionalized hostility is' mani^ted in the delivery of social 
services that are%ssentially (1). remedial in character, that is, based on 
dbsumption^ that consumers of services are' deviant or pathological and must 
thexrforebe/ rehabilitated" or made to conform to normsbf behavior as defined 
by dominant white, %ddle-cfes& valufe,l2) residual in scope and therefore 
insufficient in both quantity and'quality, and (3) intended to perform a social 
control function aimed at the regulation of behavior, as well as a socialization 
function aiyed at induing behavior ih conformity to th^ white, middle-class 
model. On the other hand, the dual perspective also should provide students 
with an appreciation and understanding oit^e Asian AmeEican response to the 
institutionalized hostility pf the dominant society As will be shown in the 
followipg material, Asian Americans haVe continued to preserve their own 
indigenous support systems for mutual aid and cc^fort or have created their 
own alternativesystemof bilingual-bicultural social services. 

In terms of social work practice with Asian Americans, the student using the 
dual persjjective learns to identify possible sources of alienation, tensions, and 
stresses, and can f>lan accordingly tor more -effective intervention. VVhen 
operating froirnhe dual perspective, the social worker is not as likely to locate 
the source of dysfunction w ithm the inditidual client as to look for the ^istence 
of structural barriers th^t the. dominant ^iystern has erected against the 
indS^dual and other group;m.embers. The social worker is thus armed with a , 
knowledge of both the values, aspirations, and (iTestj^le of the minority group, 
and th^ socioeconomic and political barriers eredted by the dominant society. 
Motivated and,infutmed hy awareness arid know ledge acqulHtfl througft the^ 
dual perspective, the social wprker/s strategy and ^tiqns then can be djjj^ted to 

t* * 
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the r^oval'of those socioeconorfiic and poliHcal -bamCTS that create and 
perpetuate conditions of injusHce and inequity for mihorifies. 

Oiganizationof'TeachingMaterials 

Th? materials that follow, presertt the outlines for' five teaching unfts with a - 
specific focus upon Asian Americans. The units ar^designed to be incorporated 
into existing course in the areas of social welfare history, sodal welfare policy, 
the organizaHon and delivery 'of social services, race relaHons, ethniaty or 
ethmc minority communiHes, and seminars on social welfare-issues of 
problems. The materials from one to as many as all five of the uni^s may be 
integrated mto a given course. It is recognized that with, the exception of-a few 
schools which serve predominantly Asian-American cominuftities, there 
would be insufficient educational-jusHficadon for a course to be devoted solely 
to Asian-American concerns. ' - - , ,j u lu 

Each unit is planned to provide thesubstance for a two-hour class. Ideally the 
five units shpuldbe taught in sequence, but each can be taught independently of 

the other units. • . ' ■ . , ' 

Thecontent for each of the uniti is derived from the history experience, and ■ 
status of Asian Americans and their relaHonship to social welfare policy and 
services. The materials draw upon both what has been written about the Asian- 
Amencan' situation and what has been experienced by Asians^ buL^' 
necessarily chronicle^The difficulty is that sources of organized kno^^^M' 
about Asian Aife^ns are reladvely limited in scope and depth. Morea|P 
much of this material is from non-Asian sources and reflects suehTsiSes and ^ 
monolithic generalizations as to be either useless or pgrniciouS Therefore, non- 
Asian sources lareely have been Emitted Whaf remains is d/romparatively small • 

body of organiz^ knowledge based on Asian sources.that has been sejected for 
itsauthenticityincharacterizingAsian-Americaifreantiesandperspectives. 

Each of the teaching units that follow wifl specify learning objectives, a^<^ 
present a bnef summary of the content area. Two also suggest a bibliography 
and teaching materials. The teaching units cover the following area?; a demo- 
graphic profile of Asian Americans, Asiansin American history socioecdnomic 
role and status of Asian Americans, delivery of social services to Asian- 
. Amencan^communities, and cultur'ally relevant social services and social work 
practice jnu^^si^-Ameriqan communities. . 

, Unit r. A Demographic Profile of ^ian Ai3)ericans 



'Objectives ^ 



This introductory unit provides basic demographic data on Asian Americans. It 
delineat^the various subgrbupings of Asian communities and exphcates their 
differential growth and expansion through varying rates of immigration. 
Differences in geographic ;^ribution and dispersal patterns arenoted and 
enclaves.orconcentrations feSpecific^ian populations are identified. 
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SummaQT of Content . . ^ ^ ^ - 

Theter^ "Asian American" generally includeitthe.Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, 
Thais^.and Vietnamese, as well as Pacific Island peoples such as Guamanians, 
Hawaiians, Philippmc^/ and Samoans. The 1970 United Statues census reported 
that there were approximately 1.5 million Asian Americans, of whom there 
were 59L000 Japanese, 435,000 Chinese, and 343,000 Fhilippinos. WhHe no 
count was made of GuamaniansandSamoans, it is now estimated that there are 
between fort^and fifty thousand. The significance of the 1970 census figures on 
the three major Asian populations is that their total number of 1,369,000 
represented a 56 percent increase over the 1960 census figure, at a time when the 
overall United States population increased by only 13 percent,' 

Most of the mcrease in the A^ian population is attributable to immigration, 
particularly after the 1965 repeal of national quotas. During the five-year 
penod„.l965-70, some 277,000 persons from' Asia emigrated to the United 
States. In .the subsequent three-yea^ period, 1970->3^270,00a migrated from 
Asia, and the rate of immigration has been increasing steadily. Philippinos now 
constitute the largest ethnic group.emigrating to the United States, and if their 
current rate is maintained, by 1980 they will becpme the latest Asian group, 
replacing the Japanese. 

In terms of the rate uf Increa^, however, Koreans^ave shown the greatest 
gain. Since 1965. the number of immigj;^nts has grown iriore than tenfSld, from 
2,165 in 1965^to 28,€00 in 1974. Tl^e 1970 census figure of 70,000 has now 
doubled, and m addition, another 87,000 migrated to the United States in the 
period 1970-74. If tljis rate of immigration is maintained, by 1980 there will be 
more, than a quarter of a million Koreans and they vyould theji becofne the 
fourth largest Asian group, overtaking the Hawaiian population, , 

Well over une-third of the Abian population live in California -39 percent of 
the Chinese, 36 percent of the Japanese,/a.nd 40 percent of the Philippinos. If one 
adds the persons of other A^an origin, there are at least 600,000 Asian 
Americans hving in. California. Aj^other 25 percent of the three major Asian 
. groups lives in Hawaii. About 81 percent of the Japanese and 74 percent of the 
Philippinos live. in th^- Western United States. Only the Chines0.have a large 
proportiqn of their pgpulationlivmg outside of the West -27 perxrent in th^ 
Northeast^ with 20 percefit in New York State. ' * . ' 

In certain cities and metrdf)olitan areas, Asian Americans constitute a 
substantial proportion -of thl fxjpulation. For example, in Hondhilu, Asian 
Americans comprise 85 percent of the.population, in San Francisco they are 
close to,l5 percent, in theXi^ Angeles-Lofig Beach area they comprise nearly 4 
percent? and in Boston,, they are 2 percent. As a grgup, Asian Americans make 
up one of the most urban of any ethnic population, with 90 percent living in 
urban areas/The patterning of the population distribution shows distinct 
. concentration^ of certain Asian groups in major population areas for example, 
Japanesenti Honolulu and the Los Angeles area, the Chinese in San Francisco, 
.New York, Boston, and Chicago, Philippinos in San Diego, San Francisco, ^nd 
Norfolk, and Koreans in Los Angeles, Chicago, and tjie Washington, D C area 
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Unit il: Asians in American History ^ 

Objective ^ . ' ' , . .; • * 

Having gained a basic introduction in Unit I to the origins, numbers, and 
locations of Asian Americans, students now shduld be ready to place Asian - 
Americans within an historical context. .Unit II provides an historital dimen- 
sion to the dual perspective. Tfte materials itldstrate the point that in order to 
comptehend the contempprary problem;, of Asians in America, itris essentral to . 
understand their historical dimensions ^o bring ap understanding of the past 
tothe effort to deal with problems of the present. - 
•Social policy is concerned with social ends and the process of choosing 
among alternatives. is central-to its de^islopment. How the historical conjunc- 
' tion of sociwconomic''and .political forces .intervene to influenre the choice 
among alternatives in policy development is.clearly illustrated inOJnited States 
immigration policy with respect to Asians. Further, to the exteht that public 
policy-choices are based upon the prevailing current of values and beliefs and 
■ on thebalance between reason and pplitical compromise, tN^xample of United 
States iminigration policy in regard to^Asians providesa cogent lesson - ^ 
• When teaching about racism as a central influence in shapingthe status and 
role of ethnic minority grQu{^ in 'American society, the^Asian.experience m 
America serves as ^n illuminatingjcase .in point. The importance of Asians in 
• .this context IS that their migration to this country marked the.beginnings of 
whgt may-be catled "modern" institutional racism in America. Asians repre- 
sented neither an mdigen'aus people to be conquered, as in thecasw?f^American 
'Indians, nor a people forcibly removed from Jtheir homeland to build .the. 
. * Economic foundations of a racist stiiety, as in the case of Black Americans. As 
. Asians could not be justifiably enslaved or put away on reservations (except for 
the war-time internment of Japanese Americans) there developed a form of 
segmented or partial irtstitutionalized racism^t influ«\ced nearly all aspects 
. of the lives, of Asian immigrants" and their descendants. The coil^uenc^ of 
this process for the Chinese and Jap^ese vvers the survival and«^Sj;^^tion of 
* the Asian ghetto is the urban successor t6 th'e plantations of Black"mfcfericans 
andtKereservationsof American Indians. - \ 

- . ' , •' ' • • ^ -i' • 

'Sufnmary of Content ' .■*■; .•.. , ; ' f . 
. Asian Americans emigrated to." the United States, at different periods. The 
Chinese immigration began in the 1850s:9nd reached a peak iijlhf 1890s. The 
Japanese started acriving m significant pambers in the 1880s and contihued m 
increasing. numbers until their. exclusion in 1924. Philipplnos 'came m two 
distinct waves, in the 1920s and after wiS. Large-scale emigration of Koreans 
began m the early 1900s to Hawaii, thto'subsi^led and revived in 1965. In each 
. case exclusionary immigration laTvsaifd other discriminatory legislation serve^^ 
to prohibit ord'eter the flow,* ' •> " * » . 

Although the arrival of Asian Americans \r\ the United States occurred at 
different times, the basic motivation for theit emigration appears to have been s , 
common response to miernal J>pblems otpblitical unrst or repression, lack oT 
■ . economic and educational qpportunitie^^problei^lated to density of 
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population m their respecriv^ home countries. For the most part the early Asian 
jipmigrants were yo un^ swingle males from'rural areas who were driven to seek 
their forttmes abroad. In many casa» they were lured by labor contractors, 
steamshipcompanies, and ecunomit mtere^ts actively recruiting cheap labor to 
work m the mmes and fields of California and^he plantations of Hawaii Poor 
and uneducated, they were easy -prey to exploitation by unscrupulous employ 
ers who offered only menial work at. the lowest wages, where there was little 
likeliljbod of their eking out more than a marginal existence ^ 

As^n workers not only bliilt the Western leg of the first transcontinental 
railroad but also most of the network of railroads in the Western states and 
.Canada. The development of rail transportation was crucial ro th? economic 
grow.th and industrialization of the West^and enabled the amassing of great 
fortunes by those vy ho exploited Asian workers. Asians also performed a major 
role m the developmenl of agriculture, mining, , lumbering, fishing, and 
numerous other industries in the^We^t. It has t>een estimated that Asian workers 
may have constituted as much as 20 percent of the total labor force in the West in 
thel88Cfeand early 1900s,. * . 

Despite their cntical role in the development of the West,., Asians were 
subjected t© some of the most humiliating, repressive, and vicious acts of racism 
ever directed against any immigrant group in the history of America. Among 
these were, a Foreign Miner's Tax collect^ almost exclusively from Chinese 
mmers (1850), anti-Chmese qrdmancestn San Francisco, such as prohibition of 
persons from walking 6n the sidewalks ^ hile using poles to carry loads (1870), 
and ^requirement that Chinese prisoners in jail cut their hair to a uniform 
length (1873), the exclusion ot Chinese immigrants and prohibition against 
naturalization (1882), the ma^cre 6i 28 Chinese and destruction of China-f 
• town m Rock Springs, Wyoming (1885), the lynching (^ix Chinese in Idaho 
(1888), mob violence which drove Chinese out or destroyed their communities 
ITacoma, 1855, Los Angela, 18^71, Monterey, 1906), , segregated schools for ^ 
Chinese children (I860) Snd later the Japanese, prohibition against racial 
intermarriage <1872), anti-alien land law prohibiting Asians from purchasing 
land and lirniting leases to a short term {191 J), and a varie^^^.of resfijctions 
upon entry into skilled <rrafts and diversion .into employment thai was 
noncompetitive with whiteworkers/ . ^ ' . 

Asa sequel to the eariier history of racist oppression of-the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Phihppmos, more than 110.000 Japanese Americans were evacuated from 
the West Coast and detained in concentration camps in the period following the 
outbreak of World War IL^ Thitrexample of the uprooting and imprisonment of 
Japanese Americans-initiated by the generals, advjsed, ordered and super- 
vised by the civilian heads of the War Department, authorized by the President; 
. implemented by the Congress, approved by the Supreme Court, and supported 
by thlpeopl^— is without parallel in our history. . • • 
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Unit0: Socioeconomic Rde and ' : " * 

Statusof Asian Americans/ • . <■ 

Obj^ives ' - ' }^ 

In Unit 11 the historical dimensions of the dual perspective on Asian Americans 
was developed. Un'it ID seeks to delineate the consequence of the histoncal 
'experiences of Mian Anjericans in terms of their current socioeconomic role 
and status m American society. This «nit defines current problems and issue 
that confront Asian-American communities in relation to mcome, employ- 
ment, health, mental lUqgss, housing, youth, elderly, and new immigrants. . 

Summary of Content ■ 
The popular stereotype of Asian Americans is that they are intelligent, law- 
abiding, quiU loyal, hardworking, and model Americans. While pnmary 
attehtion has been focused upon the plight of the Blacks, Latinos, and American - 
• Indians, 'Asikn Amencans are considered in a special manner- "mmontie, 
y^- but oppressed, no." There is a widespread belief that Asian. Amencans do 
notsuffer the discnmination-and disadvantages associated, with other mmonty 
groups. The consequence is that mspite of recent efforts to proinote avU nghts 
and equal opportunities for ethnic minprities. Asian Amerieans largely have 
been ignored by go\'ernmental agenda, educational institutions.^ private 
corporations, and other sectors of society. 

The facts, howevef, are that Asian Americans are victims of the same social,^ 
economic and political inequities that have victimize Blacks, Latinos, and 
American Indians. For a substantial number of Asians in thi§. country, 
particularly artong the elderly and immigrant populations/ghetto existence 
and chronic conditions of poverty remain ttie only way of hfe. Asians m 
America are therefore confrontedioday with very real questions of survival as 
... . . . • ^ ^ . - . 
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related to such realities as bdow subsistence levels of income, Mjgh rates of 
employment or underemployment, substandard housing, in^rior^education, 
inadequate health and sucial services, problems pf drug abuse and delinquency 
among youth, and the insidiouafJftid demuralizmg eff^ of prolonged states of 
•alienationandpowerlessne^ • . ^y.^ 

* One of die !noie prevalent mydis is that Asian Americans by virtue of hard 
worfc thrift and steady advancem^t,are comparatively better off than other 
ethnic mmonty groups. Hov^evei, in metropolitan areas where 90 percentofthe 
Asians l}ve, the Chinese mal^ median. income in 1969 feg,, $3,823 in Boston, 
S4,352 m New York City) was among the lowest recorded for aU groUf^ The 
Phihppmo male mejiian mcome was lower tljan the white. Black and Spanish- 
ongm maleior all metropolitan areas ©ccept Qilcago and New Yorfc Aged* 
Ja|»nese Amencansconstituted thegroup with the highest^rop6jitoU)f below 
poverty-level mcome in Olifornia and New York t^d Asians^S^ a group 
received thelowest average public a^istance income in the United States 
^ Raaai discnmmation against Asians Is evident not so much in denial of 
emplt^ent as m t^deremployment. This is seen in comf^ring the relatively 
high educ^uonal attainment of Asians in relation* to their numbers in man- 
^ agenal and supervisonal positions in industry and government- Asians in the 
professions^ucha|inedicine,dentbtry, pharmacy, nui3ing.'law, educaHon, and 
accounting, are subjected to state licensing or credenHalling requirements 
v/hich, because of lack of langu^geskills, they are unable \b meet 

The influx of ever-increasing numbers of Asian immigrants into alr^y 
overcrowded central city areas has cdmpounded the pmblem of insufficient and 
inadequate housing. R?Vexample) in the Chinatown area of &n ftancisco, 26 
percent of ^he housing, in contrast to 7 percent for the rest of the dty, was 
-classified aswercrowded according to the't 970 census report^ * ^ 

Although tuberculosis is no longer a major.public h^lth problem in tfie 
larger soae^, the fact of ife pe^istence in Asian- American communiti^ is a 
gnm^ reminder of the continuation of conditions historically associated with 
this disease, overcrowded living conditions, inadequate nutriHon, long working 
hours m sweSt shops, and stxessftil sityaHons due to economic and, soda! 
pressures. In San ftancisco, ^MAppino^had a TB rate Tour Hmes that of the 
general population, and the Chinese two times greater. As for mental illness, the 
hospitalization rate among various ethnic groups in California shows thaf the 
Chmese is the highest of all groups (361 per-100,000 in 1964, compared to 213 
for Caucasian and 296 for the Negro population). The suicide rate among the 
ChmesemSanfrancisco is considerably higher than theoverallrateforthedt^^ 
which has the country s highest rate (30 per 100,000) er th^ times thenational 

average*^ . ' i a. . ^ 

Although the general impression previils that Asian Ameri<3h children are 
models of decorum and that their infrequJjnt laps^ of behavior are "taksi care 
or by the Asian community ibelf, the facts again reveal that th^ notions are 
myths. San Francisco police flgur^^or arrest and citation of Chinese juveniles 
show an increase by six tim^ during the last decade: Moreover, there has been a 
steady nse in the incidence of more aggr^ive ofi^ns^, such as arnted robbery, 
assault, and homiade.*^ Immigrant street youth comprise highly organized 
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gangs that vie against one another for status, and episodes of armed warfare are 
now common m many Asian-American communities. Other youth, unable to 
communicate with their parents and reacting to their marginal cultural status ^ 
and loss of a stable value system are turning to-llcohal, drugs, and other forms 

. of self-gratification orescape, . ' . " 

In 1970, aiiiong th&Chmese, Japanese, and Philippino population ihere were 
dose to 100,000 persons aged 65 and over." While they suffer from the same 
survival problems as all aged Americans, the Asian aged have problems that are 

•compoqnded by tiie language terrier, past and present exploitation, and 
misconceptions that pervade thesociefyatlarge. " 

The Korean, Philippino, Samoan, and Yietiiamese communities may be 
characterized as "e^ergmg communiti^" made up largely of new immfgrants 
They pose speaal problems of social and cultural adaptation because of lack of 
la^iguage skills, dispanty m cultural traditions, values and life style^ and m the 
c^of the Vietnamese, theabsenceofanexisting communitysupportsystem 
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Unit ly; Delivery of Social Services to / 

Asian- American Communities * " . 

' Objectives . . ■, . 

In Unit'm the social problems and social service needs of Asian-American , 
comrnunitie were identified: Unit IV will examine the problem of bSfirifers to 
' service delivery' and service utilization experienced by Asian Americans in 
relation to traditional agencies and programs. The response of Asian-American 
communities in developing their own alternative structures is then discussed. 

In'this unit the experience of Asian-American coftnmunities affords a case 
exampleof thechoic^to be madem such decisionsas tl) to develop or expand, 
social services m relation to new (Viehiam^ refugees) or changing social 
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needs (yquth problems), (2) to designate the appropriate organizational 
strucjturefor such serviced as a drop-in center for youth, a d^y-care center for the 
aged, a muftipurpo^^^tfonrratron and refenai center for new infvmigrants, (3> 
modiec^tion. of a dehvery system ^ for a specific purpose (establishment of 
satellite centers for outreach purposes), and (4) differential deployment of 
personnel (use of indigenous paraprofessionals in health care or service 
delivery teams). * ' 

This unit also provides an illustration of the role of culture and values in the 
utilization ofservicesbyan ethnic minority community. 

Summary of Content , , . . 

Growing out of their participation m the civil rights movement of the 1960s and 
thestruggle for equality and justice waged by the Eiack* Latino, and American • 
Indian communmes^ Asian Americans have developed a new aw arene^ of their 
status and role m American societj. This has led tu a searching examination of 
the delivery of social services m their communities and the discovery of^ross 
inequities m the provision of services and msensitivitj in the manner of their 
delivery. It has been found, for example, that the utilization rates of existing 
soaal services m AsiaA-Amencan communities have been comparatively mucfe 
lower than for other etftnic minority communities. . 

rhis situation may 6g attributed to two sets of factors. The first has to do with 
the structure, content, and mode of delivery of social services td Asian 
communities. A central issue m social policy has been characterized by the 
debate lit the early and mid- 1^60& about the degree and modesof decentraliza- 
tion of^social servJfes to^bbure responsiveness to ethnfc minority populations. 
This debate was sharply defined m terms o£a notion of "welfare colonialism" as 
characterized by the scarcity of social services in the ethnic ghettos and the 
control of social services by interests ou^de the ghetto cpjnmunity. The 
questions being asked were. Why did ghetto residents haVe to travel long 
distances un urureliable public transportatidn facilities to get to central offices'' 
Why wjeren t the services made available in the local neighborhoods where the . 
people who needed them hved? And why were the controlling boards always 
made up of white people who lived In the suburbs? Siich questions also wei^ 
picked up by the Asian- American communities and these jconcems served to 
mobilize^nd direct their energies toward seeking a mbre relevant provision of 

services. \ - ' _ - 

Toward the end of the 1960s the questions being asked by Asian and other 
mjnority coinmuhities turned to priority, relevance, and quality of services 
Increasingly, Asian and oth^r rmnority communities challenged the rplevaiice 

- of traditional therapeutic 49d adjustment oriented services. In their view, the 
pnonty needs were meaningful jobs, job training with pay-offs anda career 
ladder, decent housing, quality education, and, more fundamentally, a re- 
distribution of resoun^es and power. Thus Asians rejected the premise that thqir 
problems were primarily attributable to Hfe sty le, dysfunctional family patterns, 
or individual social maladjustment. The> perceived that, the tensions, pain, 

- insul&, and dq>nvatioj^s they had endured were part of the total configuration 

m 
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of structural/institutional forces, rather than the result of pereonarpipblems 
fequmng imperfect individual s^olutions. This meant that ultimately there were 
nosolutions to their problems if they were limited tcstrictly personal terms, but 
that solutions would have to be sought in poliricaj terms as weB The 
consequence has been the recognition that Asian Americans must rrtove to 
constitute a political community and enter into'coalitions with other minorities , 
motder to negotiate with the establishmertt from a position of strength ^ 

A second set of factors influencing the utilization of the social seryjces by 
Asian-Amencan conununities has to do with factors inherent in the social and 
cultiirai characteristics of' the Asian communities involved, Superimposed 
upon these charactensti(s has been their history of encounters with radal 
discrimination and tc^ether they help account not only for the conj^rative 
restraint and silence of Asians but also for their reluctance, even in the facpf 
dire" need, to/ turn to provider of services for assistance. Among the most 
compeUmg orthe cultural values common to Asian peoples is the notion that 
one's capaaty to control expression of personal probJerns or troubled feelings is 
a measure of maturity. Control of self-expression is related to the concepts of 
shame and pnde, which are also paramount values that govern their behavior 

Thus the Asian client may perceive services such as counseling a 3hame- 
inducing matter and wUl experience extreme stress when asking for help from 
anyone outside the family. This phenomenon is well illustrated by the dpculty ' 
soaal agenaes have reported m locaring handicapped Asians whos^ families 
have kept the afflicted members at home and cared for them unobtrusively for 
many years. It is as if the Asian community feels a responsibility for helping to 
maintain the dignity of the family by keeping the problems within the ^nfines 
of the family. * ^ , * . 

In work witii Asian conimunities, the definition of proper entry points or 
contact persons when intervening becomes critically important, Con^licated 
interrelated sets of social relationships within the community play a latgerole in 
determining who potential clients may be willing to see, and what iridividuab 
may viiw as a service acceptable to their family and conimunity. Thus an 
individuals image and peer group/community expectations are ke^s to an 
understanding of that person and to developing acceptable int^enfion 
services in the Asian community. ' 

Unit V: Culturally Relevant Sbcial Services and ^ 
Sodal Work Practice in Asian- Arnerican Communities 

Qbjectives > i 

The focus of Unit IV was upon problems and issues in the deli^ry and 
utilization of social services by Asian Americans. Unit V directs attenrion to the 
wecys in which Asian- American communities have responded to iriecBiiHes in 
the allocation of resource and insensiHvity in the 'ddivefy of service This has 
taken the^form of the preservarion of informal indigenous support systems 
withm Asian-Amen(^n communities that function to provide mutual aid and 
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comfort in.time& of crisis and need, and alternative structures created to meet 
the specialized needs of Asian- American commu nities. 

An assessment of this expenence provides the basis for identifying those . 
characteristics of social services and sociar work practice that are culturally 
relevant to Asiart-AmencSp communities, or consistent with Asian community 
values, concerns, and realities. 

Summary of Con tent - 

INDIGENEOUS Support Svsravfc. In definmg the characteristics of social^rvices 
that may be culturally relevant to Asian- American communiti^^ it would be 
instructive to examine within ^ch Asian comirtunit)' its distinctive social 
organization and life style. It will be ^ found that tftese communities hav> 
developed a viable subculture based on their respective and unique set of. 
culuu-al-historical experiences. For example, there exists within the Japanese 
commQnity an ajteniative, legitimate opportunity structure that serves to meet 
the economic^ soaal psychological and pojitical needs within the group, when 
such opportunities are restricted in the larger society It consists of churches, 
mutual aid soaeties, small businesses, newspaper and radio networks, and 
recieatiohal, educational, vocational social, health, and welfare organizations ' 
^intained by the Japanese community. 

. The Japanese developed this indigenous commi/nity care/support system 
comprising (1) structures such as local churches, family associations, home- 
town clubs and district a^odations, credit associations, social and fraternal 
organizations, and (2) irtdividualssuch as ministers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
shopkeepers, bartenders, and others w ho had gained a measure of respjeci in the 
community. These individuals were perceived to be confidential sources of 
advice, corn/ort, and resources. The role of these "community caretakers" 
represented'an extension of a traditional attitude and practice of collective 
responsibility denved from old-world values and customs. In many Asian 
communities today, ^n thefece of the irrelevance of the formal system of social • 
services provided m the lai^er^ommunit)^ comparable indigenous community 
care/supportsystemscontinue tobe preservedandlo function in times, of need 

Alternahve STRUCrtRES. As a Consequence of the development of a new 
awareness, Asian Americans recognized the need to determine and design theif 

* own altemativestructurK»and programs that would becontroUedand operated 
by people from their communiti^. The search of Asian Americans for their 

identity found concrete expression in service to their communities* Across the 
country a diversity of alternative social serv ice programs addressed to the needs ' 
and problems of the individual community were established While there is, 
wide vanation from city to city, certain common patterns are observable in their 
organizational structure and function. Th^ may feke the form of (1) federa- 
tions, counab, or coalitions of local community groups, (2) special Asian units 
or Asian staffing in existing agencies, (?) multipurpose community service- 
centers, or (4) specialized services.in relation to specific problems. 

Usually, m* the. initial stage of organizing and developing services, Asian* 
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American community groups form federations, councils, or coalitions to pool 
' resources, coordinate their efforts, and provide technicaUssistance to local 
groups in program, development Although services are a concern, their 
<;^unary function^ advocacy for the rights and needs of Asian Americans and 
addi^sing structural' issues such as employment economic development 
housing, and education. ' 

At vanous leveb of government special Asian units have been created or 
Asian staff employed to relate specifically to Asian community concerns and 
issues. At the f^eral level there is an Office for Asian American Affairs ih the 
Departoient of Health; EducaHon, and Welfare. SiihUar advocacy units are 
foundat the state and local levels to examine and definWues pertaining to the 
nghte^ and needs of Asians with r^pect to the respon^ilities of the specific 
* agency; to assure that the laws, policies, and practices ofgovOTimental agencies ^ 
and programs are providing equal opportunities for mesi^ of their commu- 
nities, and to make recommendations to the appropriate government agencies 
regarding desirable changesin law, program, or practice. 

Most major Asian-American communities also provide a multiservice center 
with bilingual staff and a full range of services for new immigrants, youth, 
families, and the elderly. Among such service are child care, housing, economic 
assistance, health care, counseling, English-language classes, employment t 
services, and legal aid . * ' i j - 

At a more advanced stage of community development specialized services^ 
are developed m relation to particular service negds. Among such services are 
family, youth or drug-related services, services for the aged, health and mental 
health related services, employment job-training, and economic development 
services; education-related services, legal services, and political advocacy ^ 
services. , , . ^ 

ELEMEfvrrs Of Culturally Relevant Soqal Services And Social Work 
Practice, An examination of the structure and operations 6f effective social 
service programs and social work practice in Asian- AmeVican communities 
reveals such characteristics as the following: 

1. Location of delivery site within the community itself; i.e, immediately 
visible and accessibleand integrated into the cpn^munity. , ^ 

2. Involvement of a broad cross-section of the communijty in decision making 
through a representative policy making board. 

3. Employmfenttjf bilingual ^nd bicultural staff, including paraprofessionals 
and other intermediaries from within the community. 

4. Utilization of existing indigenous formal and informal community care/ " 
support systems, such as churches., family associations, hometown clubs, 

' fraternal clubs, credit associations, and community ca^akers such as 
ministers, doctor, lawyers, teachers, elders, shopkeepers, etfc. ^ 

5. Development of culturally relevant intervention methods that take into 

accouiit such considerations as: ^ ' " ' - ^ 

• a. theneedformoreactively5upportive,directive,andhighlypersonalized 

relationships characterized by a full sharing and communication of 
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values and expectations; and provision of concrete services from the 
very beginning to facilitate the helping process. " " ./ 
b- the recogrilHon of possibly conflict between the concept of face and 

the "confessiohal" character of the therapeutic situation, 
c the need to differentiate "cultural paraohia" from real pathology, 
■ cultural resistance from depressive withdrawal, traditional family needs 
from abnormal dependency needs, and attempts to maintain ones 
cultural identity front "hang-up#" (e.g., inhibition or passivity^ vs. 
appropriate cultural reserve). ' , ' 

d the careful i^evaluafion of the concept and practice of self-determina- 
tion, recognizing that enumerating options may.be bev^^denng to an _ 
. . Asian client; not because of difficulty in matching^ptions with 
problems but because the client may feel disobedient and disloyal by not 
selecting the option valued by the helper; also, what may appear to be 
- cooperation .may not be follow^ by commitment to the self-deter- 
mined" choice, since the client may be unwilling to assiime the 
obligation i n relation to the helper, 
e the recognition that in Asian cultures it is acceptable to assumfea veiy 
' dependent role in times of crises and for significant persons in one s life 
to offer much support; consequently, it maybe appropriate to indulge 
' the client at a tune when he or she is experiencing extreme humiliation^ 
andlossofselfrcsteem. ^ , • tua 

f the involvement of the total family in planning and strengthening the 

■ family unit; recognition.of the individual's need to remain within the 
immediate extended family in time of" need or crisis; frequency of home 
visits and counseling within the home setting, oftefi in the kitchen or on 
theiiving-room floor (AsiSn style),or at the bedside in time of illness. 

g the flexibility in schedule; readiness to spend two or three hours in , 
interviews, and adaptation to a diversity of informal counseling 
situations, such as in waiHng rooms, corridors, courtroom," hospital, 
etc., and acceptance of the telephone as a major meaMt)f maintaining 
communication. 

h the recognition of the need for "Asian space or cultural milieu for 
patients seeking refuge when they are feeling alienated andnot open to 
interacting' with other people who appear different; where they can ^ 
their own kind, hear their own language, eat their own native foods; 
' 'read newspapers and other literature in theii; own language; and 

■ feel .at hoRve in a room or oji 'grounds with Tamiliar>rnishings 
and landscaping. ^ ■ . ". ■ :. 

FURTHER DEVtLOPMENTAL NEEDS. At.this stag^^f development there are wide 
divergencesandgaps.nplanningandcoordinalionamongthssocialser^nc^ln 

Asian-Amencan communities. The further dev^pmental n^, therefore, is 
integration of the various elements of existing social services into a coherent 
sei^cedelivery system geared toservinglhespedficneedsof^ianAmeric^^^^ 

on a city or county-wide basis, which would cut across; different agency, 
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jifetittmonal, or other boundaries. A viable system would be characterized by 
such components as, a centralized referral system 'with bilingual/bicultural 
capabihties, a comprehensive social service network staffed by Asian personnel 
and equipped with institutional facilities that provide a milieu appropriate for 
. Asians, astructure to assure bgth continuity of care and aftercare closely linked 
to resources wnhm the community. structures of the separate Asian commu- 
nities, and provision for manpower deployment that would assure a rational 
utilization of scarce bilingual/bicultural staff, " . 



Integrating Black Minority Content into Social 
Welfare Policy and Servfe^ 

r . * - 

BY EA'RACELIS FRANCIS ' 



Course Descxiption and Rationale 

The course' presented here is an approach for integrating Black content into the 
traditional history arid philosophy of social welfare course. ^Although only 
.material related to the integration of Black content is presented, this doe? not 
mean that content on other minorities carmot be included in the -appropriate 
sections. ^ . . 

The outline of social welfare history in. the United Stated that is given is both 
.issue-onen,ted and chronological in nature. It attempts to integrate co"ntent 
about Blacks into each section and also suggests areas in which Bl^k content 
can be included in a history and philosophy of social welfarf^^ige The 
chronological format facilitates looking at the niajor issues of diffefifttTiistorical 
periods and directs attention to what was happening to Blacks iriregard to social 
welfare services during those times, rather than tacking on a separate Section 
related to Blacks. The dual perspective is utilized since the studfent examines the 
soaal welfare penpds and issues nationally, and simultaneously oteeryes what 
was happening to Blacks m thesame time periods in regard to thf sfmeissues 

The Council on Social Work Educatiort s (CSWE) Black Task Force has taken 
the position that "contemporary society in the United States is a pluralistic or 
heterogeneous one and, therefore, social welfare policy courses should reflect 
thjis diversity.-'" ScH:i|iIl^are policy course that continue to exclude minor 
ities give students a distiw^ and incorrect v^of social welfare polici^ and 
services in this country! It is Imperative that the task of develqping the necessary 
content or approaches be undertaken in order tp facilitate the schools' 
movement towajd the goal of integrating minority content into aU course 
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offerings. We have had sufficient experience with separate courses on i?ie 
vanou^ minorities now to move toward integrating*this material into ,the 

exi§ftigcoiyrses. ' ' ^ ' V 

. The-CSWE curriculum policy states that schods.5hwld provide the oppor- 
tunity for ^1 students to acquire knowIedg^oHliegen^ral policies, conditioin^> 
legislative bases^ institutions, and broad^range of services relevant to 
welfare m contemporary society,'^ Each school-^erprets this statem"dn.t 
differently and develops a variety of course offerings to meet \he criteria - 
Consequently faculty teaching in this area will have to review their school's 
offerings #nd then determine how, when, and what kind of minority content 
should be included in the respective courses. • ^; * ^ ' 

^ The CSWE curriculum policy also states that "the major aims of studj^ 
pertinent to social welfare policy and services are to prepare professionals to act 
as informed and compete^ii pxactitioners ir^providing sepvices, ahd as partici- 
pants or leaders in efforts to/achieve desirable change. Instruction should be 
diluted toward develof>ing both^ analytic skills and substantive knowledge, 
with a focus on the acquisition of competeJpfc||g^e^ for the development, 
implementatipn, and change of social work>o|JB»d programs ''^^ This can 
bie achieved only when we^are able to say withoCl equivocajion that we are 
teaching about social welfare pdlicies and^rvices in American society rather 
than, just social welfa^ policies and services in white America. 

SpedficObjecAives^^^^s;"^"^'"^ ^ \- 

The educational objectiv^of the course ^ to help the student develop: - 

^.1. An understanding of how the economic, sc^l, ^politicaUar^ class forces 
, thatdetermih^bcial policies are implicitly i^uenced by facilfn, 

2. An ability to analyzeJiow social policy is formulated >y l%i^^atia)x, the^ 
^ . courts, and government bureaucracies, and how this fprmulation is 

/<..li)flujaacedbyracis^^ <a ; v# * 

» 3. Anfaware?^ the impact. ofsinstitutiorta'Pracism on Black Americans 
ancLther ethrh^inorities with particular reference to the distributieR^f 
sqciebl resourc^^d the patterns of delivery of educational/health, and 
' social seWices. . { ' ^ / * , ' . . • 

• The basic cofisideratioris and assumptions of the course are; ' . . 

1, Racisi/,in combination with poor-law* thinking is dysfunctional and 

inhurwaneiaourcprrent society. . * - 

2^ Thfe persistence and vmbility of institutional racfem is incompatible with 
the goals of social justice. ^ - 

3. Social problj^mssuch as poverty, unemployment, and ghetto livjng require^ 
iJasic structfeal changes rather thah remedial, incremental reforms. 

' 4. ^Targets a nc^strategies for change should include removal of barriers to fulP 
and effecti^ participation in all aspeCtS'StAmerican life.^^ 
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(>gani^tion of teaching Matgrials^ * , * 

The course consibte of 6even units. Before the 1830s, l830stothe Civil Wjr, 1865 
tu the Progressive jExa, the Prpgressi ve Era, World War I tu the Depr«>sion,Warld 
War 11 to the Late^WSOs, and the 19605> to the Present. Each pf the units has a 
, majoE theme related to the way in Which the history and philosophy of social 
welfare is currently taught in schools of social worL In each unit, content about 
Blacks IS ad?fed with the purpft>e ,of providing the dual perspective and 
^nsitizingstukents to thp Black experience in contrast to the v\ hite experience. 

Unit I-Before the I830s - _ ^ ^ 

Objective , , 

The pnmary'^objective of this unit is to analyze the traribplanting of English poor 
laws to Amenca. Within the framework of the dual perspective, this sectioahas . 
been expanded to include an analysis of the initiation of slavery and the societal 
response to Black needs. ^ - 

Surpmary of Content 

From the early beginnmgs of tl\is^ country the policies and practices of the 
* ^lominant society have-totally affiected fhe liv;es of Blacks in America. Initially, 
^ the Blacks w ho amv^ in this couotj> were treated like white laborers and given 
' the status of indentured servants. The inability tu solve the increasing demand 
for labor to help settle the new country, the slave trafficking then being done in 
the West Indies, the easy detection of runaway Blacks, anc^lhe Blacks' status as 
heathens (which lessened any qualms about severe chastisement if it \yas 
ETeeded) led to the insfitutioft of slavery in the new world. By the last quarter of 
the 17th cpntury there wa5*a definite increase m the importati(^^ of slaves, but 
' *the imposition of slavery was not universally accepted and there were maiy^ 
slave revolts. In response to these revolts the Colonial Legislatures enacted a 
sene^^of laws prohibiting Black^mobility, the assembling of Blacks, and the 
Blacks' right to own property. These laws also stated carefully the conditions 
regulating both* the conduct of the BUcfe and the .conduct of society tpward 
. ^them. This ensured that the required cond^uct^vvould be achieved si^ the" 
behaviorof both slave and freeman was regulated, * t , 

Tl^ commercial and industrial natyre^of the economic life of thei middle 
coldnies led to the demise of slavery there by* the end of the colonial period. 
^ Consequently free Blacks in these colonies were allowed to secure^an education 
and^acticS^^religion. But although' they' vvere not enslaved,- they w^ still not 
treated as equals or awarded all the'rights of citizenship. 

Tb^^v^ulionary War and the asserTions ,oF the E)eclaration of Indepen- 
dence OTOught about^no major change in the status of Blacks. Through a 
cgnstitutiQnal comproiHlse, the Founding Fathers protected the institution of 
slavery and deniecl theslave the rights of citizenship. 

From theratifiptio^^the Conshtutipn m 1788 to the fin^l ifeM)luiion of the 
Missoun Compromise m 1821, Congress enacted seven statutes concerning the 
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slavetrade. Additionally, different states passed llgisla^onthat ^^^^ed^^^ 
bothslaveand^-Ofsignificarvcewerethefar-reachingi^ulaliom 

imposed on Itself by accepting ^-systempf '^^^^S-.^^.^.f ^to wt^ 
confir;ned and sanctioned that American social welfare didn t have to worry 

could onlybemeibythfir^wnefforts-NorlhernBlacksby the 1830shad begun 
tor^blish their Zn institutions...A Black church, the first Black newspap^^^^ 
<he first Black convention. Black benevolent societies, and secre^ fratemal 
organizations wei^ , developed. These institutions enabled Blacte to bjnd 
Sether for economic advancement and mutual^relief and the benevolent 
Si and the fraternal organizations spread rapidly throughout the North 
■Td operated clandestinely in the South. T,he Negro Convention was the firs 
Mort by the race^to effecf unified action on a national scale to addr^he 
exposed and defenseless position of the free Blacks in Amencan society. Thus 
the einph^is on Blackself-help^as initiated, . 

Unit II- 1830s to the Civil War-*^ - - , ' c 

Objective, " ^ ' 

Unit II contmu^ the dual Wpeci/e theme by expanding,its obJectiveto 
•indudeaAanalysisoftheanti-slaveryWementanditsresponsetoBlackneeds 

within the context of - the development of American p<>or. laws and the 
Evangelical Protestant interplay in relatidn to the,poor, 

* • - 

Summary of Content - ► , • , ' 

The debate ovCT Slavery continued during.this ^rlod and a lengthy season of 

controveiy and sectional conflicts ensued. The 1850 compromise. enacted a 

mo^ s^ingent Fugitive Slave Act and placed enforcement under federa 

Siction^ But thf conflicts increased and in 1854 the Kansas-Nebraskab,l 

'iiStted the occupants of the two territorl^ to decide for themselves wh^e 

Sey would enter the union as slave or free states, thus negabng Congr^.onal 

auLrity to regulate territorial affairs. This further set the stage for the 

confrontatlonbetweentheNorth^ndtheSouth. . , ^ ' 

X the mos. far-ieaching.)udicial statement of the nineteenth ce^^ 
was madein the Died Scottcase.ChiefJusticeRogerB.TaneyruIedthamegro« 

far inferior ihat they had no rights that the white man was bound to 
. S^^and that Negroes rSght justly and ^^^'.^'^^^^-^^'^^^^1 
theirown benefit. Thus both legislatively and judiciaH/American Blacks werea 
totaUy subjugated minority and their lack of status was ^^^^^y ^"'^^""f ... 

Despite the Blacks' lack of status, concerns about slavery conhnued to exist 
The organization of the Ameiican Anti-Slavery Society in 1833 with sutetantia 
white fnierest af d support led to the demise of the all-Negro Convention. But 
Bladi soon found theWelves left out since these organizations were wlMte- 
dominated, limited Black participation in important positions, and excluded 
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BlacksaltQgethermsomecImpteis, ^ 

Blacksagain realized thai they wouWhave toik^' on their own efforts and the 
Convention Movement wa$ reactivated. By 1853 it began to sho^ increasing 
support for an ideology of self-help and racial 'soIidarit>: Consequently Backs 
banded together to ^ht for^ abolition, and niahy Freedmen's ^id Societies, 
sprang up m the North among Blacks to provide escaped slaves with food,, 
clothing, medicine, and the rudiments of an education. 

Unitin— 1865tothePfogressiveEra . . 

.Objective , - ^ ' r^^ , 

The objective o£ this binit is tp analyze the pooUaw at its apex^ and its interplay 
with voluntary orgaiiizahons. This has to be ^ewed within the cqntext of the 
end of the Civil War and the massive federal program conducted by the 
Freedman's Bureau. ' * " 

Summary of Content . , ^ 

WithHhe^nd of the Civil War the United States faced its greatest domestic 
.challenge ever as^it sought to deal with the recalcitrant Soiith and the four 
million Blacky who had been freed. The adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment 
Jat$ m 1S65 had provided for the abolition of slaver>^ and inv-oliintary servitude 
and settled the question of thestatus of the Blacks. , 

Remaining unresolved was the question of how to deal^wilh the Sodth- 
Claiim*ng'that they needed measures to control the newly freed Blacks, tfife 
South quickly moved to reestablish the Black Cofles. They alsO refused to ratify 
the Fourteenth Amendment and'reeleefed members of the former Confederacy 
as their ^lesentatives. Tltese actions convinced many Congr^ional leaders 
that the South should be treated harshly, and thus they drew up the 
fieconsmiction Act of 1867, which provided^ for stririgent treatment of the 
fonrfer Confederate-states. - • ' * ? . , 

Consequently ratification of the Fourteenth Aihendment- which provided 
, citizenship for all persons bom or naturalized in the United St^tes-and the 
extension of the provisions of the Freeman's Bureau were achieved The latter 
initially had been passed to pfotett and aid the former slaves who were rel^sed. 
HErom bondage for the duration of the War and one year thereafter 

The ^tablirfunent of the bureau was a landmark for the federal goyemment 
' since it was-the first time that federal funds had been used to provide direct aid 
to individuals, Bxe bureau provided a wide range of assisla'nce to both B&cks 
and displaced Southern whites. It provid^ food; clothing, supplies, .jqb 
placement^ educational facilities, hom^tead lands, and many other services that 
,enabled. Blacks to cope, with their new statys as free people. TTie bureau 
demonstrated that the federal government could provide an extensive program 

* ofrelieftolargenumbeKofitscitizens. . * * 

The third and last of the ciial rights amendment -the Fifteenth Amend- 

* m^t-^ which was designed to grant Blacks universal suft-age, was adopted in 

♦ - , * . « 
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'1870. « . . \ .u 

' The end <rf the Civil War had raised hopes that the nation might take the 
opportunity to. integrate Blacks fuUy^to the dvic and politica! life of the 
country.In the 1876 presidential election the Republicans chose to reconcile the 
^ons to each other radier dian to pursue full equality for Black Americans 
Through the 1877 Compromise the Republicans agreed to withdraw federal 
troops from the South, provide better representation in Washington, and 
prt>vide federal subsidies for mtemal improvement The South was thus left free 
to rule Itself without Northern interference or Black influence and the hopes for • 
Slack equality were quickly extinguished. 

ESlack self-help efforts increased during th? post-Civil War period and the 
Black church played an important role in offering spiritual and material relief 
After the collapse of the Ereedman s Bur^u and the whlte'society s retreat from 
the qtiest for Black equality/the sociafc welfare needs of the Black community 
were Ignored. Into this void stepped Black schools and colleges. Black lodges. 
Black women's clubs, ^d individual philanthropy to meet the social welfare 
needs ofthe Black community. * . ' 



UnitrV— TheProgressiveEra , ^ ' 

. ' « ■ _ — 

Objective ^ _ * 

The objecttve of this* unit is to analyze social wdfare's movement from 

addressing c^ to addressing the institutions that affeded^gndimp^ 

the lives of thepoon Smce^this was^a period that emphasized sociaTchahge, it is 

critical that Black involvement during this period be addressed. 

Summary of Content . • - 

The 1896 s'upremeCourt decision inT/essi? v. ftigi^-superimposed a "Separate 
but equal doctrine" upon the law and provided the consfitutional basis for the 
Jim Crow legislation that followed. S,tate constituHons were changed to 
> mtroduce-^hSures thit would deprive Blacks of all opportunities for civic and 
pohti'cal participation. Other law&.imposed segregated tecilifies in educadon, 
travel, public accommpdattons,3nJ the like. In addition to' the legal statut«^ 
Blacks also were subjected to the^bcutality of white terror and mob rule, whiqh 
went unchecked throughout the South. Although freed from slavery, Blacte 
were repre^-and reduced to the status of second-class citizens by the force of 
law and custom that was sustained by slate control. 

The movement for social change broughfcdn by the Prpgi^ive Era was seen 
pnmanly as pnsgress for Whites. Thus the fact that Black repression in the South- 
was increasing could be ignored. ' . 

On the other hand, the settlement worke© who were closest to the urban 
Blacks shared the prejudices of their dmes but r^ognized that the Black urban 
.popujation also Had needs' that 'had tp> addressed. They responded by 
establ^ng settlements exclusi'vely for Blacks or establishing brandiesoFlarger 
" 'settlements m flack neighbojhoods and in a few instances accepted BJ^cks into 
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The effo^ of the settlement wuikefs provided the first reliable information 
about the actual statvis of Blacks in Northern cities and highlighted the fact that 
the problems pr^eent m an> largeurban center were magnified for Blacks due tu" 
past and present discriminatory treatment. It wa^ obvious that there was a need 
for organization and social reform if the condition of the Blacks was to be 
improved- These facts led some settlement workers to oppose rthe dominant 
MKial thinking of the time, and fiiis allowed them to aid Blacks in -achieving 
equality. - , - ' • " * . 

At the same time^ thesociaX econujtnic, and pohtical depr iv ation of Blad^ w as 
so sevCTe that by 1905 a grou^ of your\g Blacks under the leadership of W.EB.^ 
Dubois established the Xiagara Movement as an ui^anization for aggr^ive 
action to secure full citizenship. This movement ev^entuallj joined with the 
activist settlement workers, and m 1910 the National A^ocktion fe ^he^- 
Adv anc^ment of Colored People w as established, major foci were to mount a 
crusade to end lynching secure the franchise for Blacks, and put an end to all 
forms qf disoimination and s^regation. In 1911 the National Urban League 
was formeddue to fhe'^ieed for an organized effort in the economiopher^. 

Again Blacks found that if their^proBlems were to.be ^ddr^sed they would 
have to rely on self-help efforts and the support of those whites who were 
willing to oppose the dominant thought of the era and seek to achieve Black 
equality/ ' , ' 

Unit V— World VN^r J to the^Dqjressiori 

Objective ^ ' ^ * • 

The objeclive of this unit is an analj-sis of the bureaucratization and formaliza- ^ . 
tion of the social y^tk profesbiofl after, preceding era of social reform. Thes * 
advent of the depression brought an ehd to t^e piofe^ional emphasis, as social . 
workers jomed the federal guverrunent m alleviating the suffering of the masses 
This eraalso brought a niajor change in social v^elfare and had a profound effect 
on Blacks in the society. * ' ' ^ " 

Summary of Content <^ 

JChe coridition of Blacks at the beginning of this era s^med hopeless, since they 
had bem depnved b> la^^^of ^nearl) everj basic individual an^ public rigRT 
throughout the South an^Thad been stripped b> acc^i^ence and custom of 
many of th^same rights throughout the n^t of the country. ^ ^ - 

Thegradual emergence of the Black protest movement was the culmination of 
several factoid. Th^ mcluded the extensive disruption of World War I, a 
national depr^i^on, the dramatization ^of the plight of the Blacks by certain 
socialist and far left organizations, and tht rejection of interracial solutions by 
the Black Js'ationalists under the leadership of Marcus Garvey The NAACR 
which was pledged, to a program of reeducating the American public to the need 
for and w isdom of interracial n^furm, w*as forced to take more vigorous action in 
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''^^elJew M^ograms'deveje^n response to the depression ako helped 
Blacks since by then large njifnUts of them had moved to the North and new 
oW^LLatne a^. Despite the inclusion of Blacks at the federa 
leStheyweretreatedifferentlyin the Ne>v Deal program^^^ 
where*the progra^were administered, law and custom that sanctioned 
disaimimtoV^tment toward Blacks prevailed. Consequently, under thte 
New Deal, &ks were ag^m treated as second-clafe citizens and not awarded 
thesame benefits as their white cou nterparts. 



Unit Vl-WorldWar.ntothelate 1950s 
Objective 



The objective of this unit is to exaniine the period of prof^ionalization 
folloWing World War Hand to explorelhe profusion's response to Black needs 

Summary of Content ' "■ ' • ■ 

Bv the end of V^orld War II the drive to achie\s complete equality for Blacks had> 
intensified and world-wide attention on race led to a closer scrutiny of the 
conditibnsofBlacksintheUnitedSlates, . j ' . , ^^f^„ 

■ M a result. Black organizations such as the NAACP 

many other groups in society and increased the'ir demands for full equality. The 
achigvementoflhisgoalwassoughtthroughlegalandjudicialavenues 

pLress was also evident in the executive orders issued by presidents of the 
United Stated. C.v.1 jights, f&.r employment practices, federal contracts with 
private agency, employment and advancement opportunities m the fed^al 
. Lrvice: ^ integration in>e,^'ed service b^ere onJY:.a few of the areas 
addresed in these executive orders. - t ' 

' The'major milestone of the'era, however, was the 19^ Supreme Court 
decision m Brdim v Board of Educa^oru This decision ended school d^r^a- 
aonandprovidedamajorimpetus^or^reaWngdownthetarnersth 

Blacks from receiving a quality ^ucation under the separate hu^ equal doctr ne 
thatwasthelawoftheland-TheexecutiveorderimpIementingthefederalcourt 

order for schooL.de^regation was a major victory in the face of wid^pread 

''^Sme Courtfdecision^ also affected civil rights, noting, interstate travel, 
housTngcovenants,and higher education,andsomeprogr^swasmadein those 

^I£pitff1he-act.vity in the executi've and judicial branchy of government, 
CongL was unable losecurethepassageof any pieceof civil nghtslegisb^^^^^ 

until 1957. The new law was thefet civil righ'ts legislation since Wo. A major 

: provision of the law was the creation of the Onited Stat^ ""Jl' 

■ R,ghts, which had the authority to appraise thelaws^nd policies of the federal 
eovemmentwithrKpect to equal protection. . -V. , „„,^ 

Theforcespf change and theslown^s of progi^in thecivfl rights struggle 
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eventually led to direct action activities m Southern cities and a ney> thrust in 
the avi\jights movement began. As a result of the 1955-56 Alabama bus 
boycott the Southern Chrfetian Leadership Conference under Martin Luther 
King, }L was establfehed Thus the era ended w ith the recognition that legafSnS 
legislative action would not by themselves achlo'e equality for Blacks., . 

UnitVn-Thel960stothePresent . 
Objective ;^ 

Given the content cpvered in the preceding units, students v\ill approach this 
section with an understanding of the dual perspective as it relates to the^effects 
of soaaL policy: on Blacks m Amenca. Given this basic undei^tanding, the 
objective of this unit is an analysis pf the several trends of this period includirtg 
social reform, professional reorganization and^the effects on Blacks of the nev^ 
conservatism and the various social policies of the 1960s and 1970s. 

SunwnaryofCbntent - * • 

The 1960&saw thecttlmmationof the Bl|ick protest movementandtheswinging 
into action of Congress as it passed several ci\ir rights acis in response to 
growing Black demands. The four major pieces of legislation that affects Blacks 
were: <^ 

L The Civil Rights Act of 1964 - This wa^he most comprehensive piece of 
civil rights legislation ever pa^^. It trisured maximum righte for Blacks in 
many areas of public life such as votirig, public accommodations, public 
facilitief, education, and fair employment practices, 
^2, The Ei^nomic Opportunity^ Act of 1964— More than^any other giece of 
legislation^ th& act heralded Ihe Great* Society s commitment to the na- 
tions poor. It vva& designed to elir^mate (H?verty and restructure^ociety by 
giv ing the pour a chance to design and administe^ntipoverty programs. 

3, The Votmg Rights ^ct pf 1965 -This act provided for the assignment of 
federal examiners to conduct registration and observe voting in stat^ or 
coufiti^ v/here patterns of discrimination existed, 

4. The Fair Housing Act of 1968 - This act made it unlawful to refuse to sell or 
renter to jsefusetojafgohf^r., fur thr ,salf or jmtaLa£4^j^eJllng,l^a^ 



race br religion. 



IjtThe growing pohtical power of Blacks, their mfjut^nue in national polit|jE^, and 
i^he growing concern about the limited nghts extended to Blackb in the Unfted 
States led to ma)pr clj^ng^ m the bocial political and economic conditions of 
Blacks withinlhis country. \ * 

Thisalso ?*^a peritxi of major change in the social workprofesTon as Blacks 
. began to deiriamJ proportionate J^pr^entatiun in itb national organizations, k$ 
schools, and the profession itert^lf. Along w ith4h^ thr ubt for representation there* 
developed national Black associations to addre^ Black issu^ and concerns 
which It was felt could not be addressed m the established organizations. 
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Though stow, advances have been made m mmontj representahoh in those 
ar^s of major concern. 

Although many changes .were evidenl as a result of the fermehl onhe ivbus, 
the Black cpmmurut> cqntinued to suffer from economic exploitation* political, 
powerlessness^ and exchision from societal benefits such as adequate housing 
aitdqu^ty education, ^ 

By © 1970s the momentum of the 1960s had spent itself. In 1972 Congress 
passed the Employment A^, w^chi»trengthened the US Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission by exffanding its jurisdiction and empowenng it to 
seek federal court action against employment discrimination. 

The 1970s have not seen any fundamental social changes, and the gains made 
by Blacks have been limited. School desegregation battles are srill t)eing foughtin * 
the courts. Black income has not closed the wide gap with white income, and 
continuing high unemployment has disproportionately affected Blacks. But 
gains continue to bejnaadepolibcall) as more Blacks are beij;ig elected to office. 

Progress has been made, but, the promise of the constitution . remains 
unfulfilled and most Blacks conftniiejo suffer horn the effects of the lack of 
equality of opportunity. 



Conclusions . . 

The preceding content summ§nes should not be viewed as an exhaustive 
pre>entation uf the issues related tu the histurical progress of Blacks m relation to 
"social welfar? issues m America. They are intended instead to be suggestive of 
content th a^t could be included m the integration of content on Blacks in the 
general histor) and philosoph> of social welfare courses taught in schools of 
sociaf work. 

Jhe f^ct that American history and the history of American social welfare 
, traditionally have been taught as the histor) of white Americans is a major 
consideration m the development of an integrated course. Consequently the 
matenals needed tu supplemejit this course are still being developed. The efforts 
now being made to addi^ this i^ue and the achievements being made in Black, 
scholarship eventuall) should provide the needed documentation to make the. 
initiation uf a histur) and philosophy of social welfare course t^at addresses the 
dual perspective a reality in all schools of social work. 

To continue to address Black history,gr Ihe history of minorities separately is 
to continue a fiction that is especially dysfunctional foj social workers who 
must provide service to members of a pluralistic society. 
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The Development of a Poly cultural 

Sodal Ppliq^Curriculumfrom ^ . 

the Latino Perspective ' v. 

* ♦ 

BYRkMONVALLE 
ThePolycultural Perspective 



Current soaal policy courses and curriculum paradigms need to be turned in a 
polycultural dir^tion. As intended here, the notion of polyculturality encom- 
. passes the actuality of multiple ethnic populations within the United Stat^and 
the diversity of their resp^tive social institutions. This concept is in harMony 
' wijth the Norton concept of, the dual perspective as outlined earlier in this sAurce 
4ook. Iiv^nce, the polycultural and dual persp&tives ask the lh<fonst- 
practihoner fo develop the capability to simultaneously experience anfl incor- 
porate the,ethnic minority and majority values and paradigms at all {feints of 

the curriculum. " ■ , c- j u vu 

As discussed ^efe, the idea of paradigm Is the one defined by Kuhn. 
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Accordmg ~ftrWrn>,a parddigm hdi> two habic cuntexte. First it can denote an 
entire conbteiiatiun uf behefb, valuer, dnd techniques shdred b> the members of 
d given community (bcientific, educational, or professional) and which is 
employed as a model ^or understandlng^ality. Second, it can denote an 
element within that broader Lunstellation utilized tu understand a particular 
aspect of that reahtv.'* In this discussion, both nuances about pradigins will be 
use^ interchangeably. ^ ' ' 

" It IS unfortunate, but the present structure of knowledge in,sodal policy 
curricula is skewed awa> from the appropriate paradigms that would help us 
understand the ethnic experience. Course contend sirnpl> does not reflect the 
abundance of persisting social institutions and differential value sets of this 
country's ethnic groups. A quick look at social policy^ ^^yS^ offerings might 
appear to indicate the opposite. The observer poring over syllabi and 
bibliographies ib left with the impression uf an overabundance of ethnic 
content. SociaT work program bulletins create a like impression. It may apf>ear to 
the anal)^t that there is hardly a graduate ur undergrddudt^ progrdm.that does 
not have at least one course on ethnicit) i>umewhere in ite curriculum -qfteh 
located in the social policy sequence. - , ' 

* A closer review, though, provides a quite different understanding. To date, 
ethnic cunt^t course offerings remain specialized, mostly elective, and, with 
regard ta social policy, primarily outside the mainstream of conventional 
historical-analytical treatinents of the subj^t matter Moreover, such a close 
review of stKial policy sequence content reveals the absence of conceptual 
models whereby the ethnic experience may be^understood and appropriately 
integrated into the curriculum. It would appear, rather, that courses 4rfd 
references have b^n summarily added m a quick attempt to gain insight into 
ethnicity. It would further appear that very little attention has been given to 
unde^tandmg the meaning uf the ethnic experience. Hence a plethora of 
cursory or peripheral generalizations about ethnic populations abound 
throughout pr^nt social policy curricula in social work. * ' . ' 

As seen by this writer, the polycultu^al (dual) pjerspective precludes mere 
additive curriculum development strategies. Rather, the demand upon the 
camculm developer is to reunent his or her conceptual base {o mcorpoij^te the 
appreciative sets (\^orld and decision perspective) of cultural groups 
other than those of the majority society in the United States. In this context, 
polycultural curriculum development ib seen as a conceptual reorientation of 
sooaLpoliQ' paradigijis rather than a mere numerical increase In ethnic social 
policy course material. . 

The specific intent uf the matepal detailed here, therefore, is to assist the social 
policy cuTrriculum developer to formulate course content from a culturally 
relevant dual perspective'frame uf reference. In essence, this will call for the 
insertion of kej ethnic minority content into the standard social policy course 
on an ongoing basi>.The content below is presented principally from the Latino 

viewpoint. By inference an equally applicable storehouse of content pertaining 
to other effinic populations awaits exploration. ' ' 
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General Course Objectives 

The general objective of the course proposed here is the development of a 
polycultural curriculum content base fgr the social policy mstructor and 
curriculum developer, the course has been modularized into four discrete but 
interlocked components in order to allow for instructional flexibility and 
differential time sequencing , within the variety of social policy instructional 
patterns to be found at both the graduate and undergraduate levels The four 
modules are seen as forming subobjectives of the course and take the following 
configuration, / j ^ . . ' 

^ 1. Modttte A-Latmo indicators, the formulation of baseline polycultural 
appreciative perspective. ' 

2. Module B-Latino antecedent institutions; the development ot a 
crosscultural social policy historical perspective. 

3. ModK/eC-Persistent naturalisHc-indigenpus mutual welfaresystems- the 
development of crosscultural social welfare program perspectives. 

. '. 4. ModttkD-^Utinopohcy analysis frameworks, the development of a dual 

perspective policy analysis capal^lity. 



Module A: The Development of Latino Indicators ' ^ ' 

Module Objectives 

Module A has the following specific objectives: ■ ^ 

1. To introduce the participants to the literature and culturally syntonic 
(culturallyharmonious) information about the Latino experience. . 

2. To assfet the parffcipants to learn to view issues from other cultural 

3. ToaSt pStiapants to develop the art of critical crosscultural assessment. 
' 4 Tebroaden the participants' crosscultural paradigm base. 

5. To=establish a culturally syntonic analytical mUieu for engaging modules 
B,CaQdD. ' 

* ^ 

The Formulation of Latino Indicators " 
Over the pastseveral years, the Latino academic community Jias beeh devoting 
considerable energies in two direciions. First, in tearing dowtt social saence 
stereotyping of the Latmo, and second, in devising Utino-relevant conceptual 
models for empirical testing. These, injsgence, have become. the Latino 

indicktors." ' ' ' • . , , i.„i„„ 

In discussing Latino indicators one must examine a seriesof worlb analyzing 
the parameters of the Latino symbolic (cultural) dimension. The mithors 
include Romano, Vdca. Hernandez, Montiel, Munoz, and Rocco. A host ot 
additional researchers and their writings can b^-added to the growing number 
of Ghicanos and other Latinos wKo are defining the symbolic (cultural) 
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dimension in a variety of other areas, for example, with regard to urban 
phenomena, Alvarez and Valle,^ 

In this same vein, Cassavantes proposed separating poverty and social class 
vanables from Chicano cultural dynamics. He proceeded to pare away-those 
attnbutes linked more to poverty than to the fact of being Chicano, arguing by ^ 
way of example that "machismo" may well be. a world-wide phenomenon 
bound to poverty (seen by the writer as reflective of croSscultural male 
chauvmsirp) rather than to Latino culture per se.^' Hernandez postulated the 
presence of a lateral and primary group model for Chicanos rather than an 
heirarchical organizational structural pattern as the mode for Chicano 
orgamzatitoalgrocesses.^ Soto^nayor and Tirado traced similiar webwork type 
systems with regard to the family and to political organizationafinvolvement 
r^pectively.^ . . 

Rendon, m his Chicam Manifesto, took a forward look to the new urban 
Chicano, the urban-Mestizo, whose roots stem from the 260 million Latin 
American Mestizos to the south. Rendon echoes Jose Vasconcelos and Alfonso 
Reyes, intellectuals of the 1910 Me?acan Revolution, who developed the 
concept of the Mestizo (the mixed Indo/Ibero/Afro) peopje of Latin America 

Romano, m his. "Historical and Intell^tual Presence of Mexican- Amer- 
icans/' provided a seminal four-way taxonomy to describe Chicanos, which is 
now npe for empincal testing ir^ urban settings.^ The Rpmano formulation Is 
also ideally suited to facilitating the ^sembling of curriculum content to 
illustrate Chicano identity. 

Cntiques around a multiplicity of other topics are also coming into existence 
For example, in social services, Atencio, and -in historical analysis, Padilla,^ It 
should be noted that Mexican-American writers a^ell as Anglo-Americans 
are critiqued throughout the analysis. . , 

Putting the Indicators to Use- ^ * . ' 

The above literature taken collectively can be put to use in formttlatinga base for 
a dual perspective curriculum. One illustration might serve to show how the 
Latino indicators operate, specifically with the Chicano culture. 

A basic premise emerging from the above authors holds that the Chicano 
people have a distinct culture that serves to nurture, eiiculturate, and socialize 
them m positive, strengthening ways. This view is in contrast to the prevailing 
psychosoaological stereotypic opinion which sees the Chic^o as ''culturally 
deprived" or as a 'cultuieless amalgam." The following might serve to demon- 
strate the point. - . . 

H writers assume the existence of a viable culture, then certain culturally- 
syntonic conclusions prevail throughout their works. For example- "[There is 
need] for help for the [Ghicano] family under seige by the increasing pressures 
of urban existence."^ "The process of urbanization is not necessarily syn- 
onorrious with acculturatioa though this may be the long-range h^pnd."^ "The 
soao^ultural strengths of the Mexican-American family, therefore, nefd to be 
cicely identified, evaluated and supported More often than not, the positive 
factprs of the [Mexican- American] family have provided the only strengths 
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availAleinthelifeexpfinenceofth^Mexican-Xh^erica^ ^ • '"^ 

Quite a different picture emerges, though, if one looks through Arfglo- 
Amencan eyes and 5?es the Chicano as culturally deprived or as almost totally 
^Iturally deficient. Moore sai'd: - ^ 

~ ^ ' ' / ' 

. * It is no^ only from American society that he (the Chi^no) feels 
*.alie.|iated. He also feels left out &f the mainstream. o|j^merican ^ 
- V history and simultaneously feels guilty for having deserted the 
homeland. It is in this sense of being in two cultures yet belonging to 
• heither (mA(fui niAlld) that is'the^source of his most profound alien- 

ationandnowang^n^ , , ' , , - 

* # ^ ~ ' • 

Also, Grebler et al stated that "ihere is also a tendency to overgeneralize the' ^ 
,qilture itself. Ceftainly MexicaivAmerican culture is not now art integrated ^ 
whole, Eroded,altered and shifted by its exposure to the American experience, if 
has been transfo^ed into an amalgam?'^^ In thesejnstances culturally de- 
^ structive or "dissonant" conclusions preva il throughout the authors analyses. 

The Art o! Critical Analysis^ ASumniary 

,The first soaaf policy curnculum development strategy suggested here then, is 
the art.of cros«:ultural "crittcal reading." To the extent that' the fador of critical 
analysis-is present, to that extent one can affirm or deny the reality-^nd inability 
of Mtino social institutions? To the extent that the curriculum developer 
enmeshes him or herself p the cultural fabric of the population under study, to 
that extent wtU culturally syntonic social policy assumptions and conclusions 
prevail.- , ' • . ' ' • ' 

McKlule'B: latino Antecedent Irfetitutions ' ^ 

Module Objectives ^ " ' , ' " * 

Mod'ul^Bhas the following specific^ objectives: 

L To f^ce the crosscultural social welfare institutionaf roots qf United States* 
Latino populations. ♦ . ^ ' 

2. To . develop . ^broad^ appreciative capability within thej^artipipants for 
— ~ antece^ehBo0at^eKarains|itutio ns . ^ ^ ^ ^ (T 

3. To assistthe particip$iats to intei^eave their knowledge gainfe within the 
/ framewbrkofsocialpolicy^historicatlyorientedcontent.*^ \ , 

4 To provide a knowledge-appreciative base for the partidpahts with regard 
* to Modules A>C and D, - . 

The Duali^ of Social Welfare Bth;iic I^inor^ Anteced^. ' '[ ; 
It isevident,that eventhehJstoric^Uy oriented social policy content ha's taJcen on 
thesame^strong, social justtce Ind^xpssifion^of-racism^mphasis that exists 
thioughoutlhesoaal polwg^ Curriculum as a whole. However, when itcOJnes to 
the presentatioit of the ethnic minority historical jMrspective it is apparent that 
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'Anglo/Northem Eurofiean interpretive sets 'predominate within the overall • 

• tjealment X)f the material. This, attitudinal perspective can be seep if the 
discussion includes the distant social history past, for example, the emergence 

of Europe from th? Middle Ages. This attitudinal set can be equally detected if ' ' 
the discussion focuses on the more recent" past/namely the human service-^ 
■ developmehts from thfe post-Civil War period onward. In this latter period for 
example? one -would be hard-pressed not to" find continual reference? 
Oianty Organization Society of 1869 aqd the Settorfent House movent 
1884 as fbrerunners of the social work profession, ^ese institutions of I 
genesis and the theorists surrounding them are promotedas foundationN 
for our present social welfare system. " c ^ 
At the sam^ time«.the social polig' literature has almost completely ignored 
' the origins of counterpa^ Latino social institutions equally active and develop-' 
mg within the above historical time periods.. Spain, for Example, the-principal 
European influence on- Latin America, brought 'a 'wide repertoire of -social 
welfare antecedent institutions with it to the new world. The first urban center 
in North America^ St. Augustine, Florida, complete w|th social-welfare 
institutions, W4S of Spanish«{I^ero)/Mestizo origin, not of Northern Eunjpfean ^ 
origin. From an overview perspeqtive, t he eleemosynary Antecedent systems of 
Southern European (mostly Ibero) heritagethroughout Larin America have 
been bypassed. M-seen her| this omission seriously skews any attempt to 
' ^inderstand'OnitM States Latino popularions and tljeir interacrions with 
-fchumaaservicesysteiris at both the opa-lHonal and policy levels. * y* 
An^ally serious deficiency within social policy curricula is the n^lect 
the history of the social development of those native civilizations of the Ne\ 
World that predated the Ibero caricjuistixdores. These include the Aztec (Mexico), 
Mayan (Southern 'Mexico/Central Amerj^i), and IncS (Peru) socioctiltural 
--system? The midenie from anthropolo^cal and modern sociocultural research 
i&that'th«|l'ikiliwhons were jnOre advanced in their social and urbanized 
djme;«lor^Mfthe invading Spaniards.'^ These civilizafio^is, along with other ' 

culturafgiiPPigs m the New World, established indigenous value structures 
■pttov^ng jor the common ,^|dd that have endured amon&-&»tinos to. the 

~ ■ If one studies the history of specific Latino populations such as the Chfcano _ 

* - people.,onecanfinddearevidenceofsuchpreexi9fii?gsystemsprovidingforth^ 

'common welfare. For example, throughout the area now encompassed by 

• T^xasi, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, /Arizona, jnd California, the 
historial processes of indigenous Self-help institutional developments are . 

, . . readily m evidence.^ Revjslon of social welfare policy curriculum aS well as 
- paradigm reoqentation and rebuilding therefore demand the incorporation of 

• such patallel soaal welfer^ developments into the conventional histoncal 

. .- discussions pfthesubjectmatt^ii , ^„ ' . ' . 

■ ' . •^c ^ ' - ] • > . 

- Antecedent Institutions: A Summary , « * , 

LatToo'-mstiturional roots^ ©ttenfi back* several centuries and contain two 
pnnapal sockxailfiicaHnflliences, Ibero (Spanish) and Indo (Aztec/Mayan, 
. including seyerai other keys'irifigenous^ tribal-nadon-st^te ir^uences Such as . 
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Mextica-^patecan, Chifhmecan, an4 Toltecan). The development of UHno 
social institutions both predates as well as parallels the development ^Anglo/ 
Northem£uropean-influenced human service institutions ifi the United States 
These latter influences, though, provide the coreof conventionaUocial policy 
literature. • • - , ' 



Module C-Crosscultural Social • - 

Welfare Program Perspectives • • ^ , ■ 

' ^ * * _ - 

Module Objectives- . ? 

ModuleC has the foUowingspecific objectives: ^ ' 

" ^ ■ ' ■/ ■ . . . • 

1. Tp delineate mutual assistance, human service programmatic coping 
• formatsmdigenoustoLatinoandspecificallxChicanopppulations. 

2. To dfevelc^concep^ arounci programmaHc alte*naHves for these specific 
' populations i§ well as a.crosscultural appreciaHve b^se for hun^ri service 

pEOgrams. • ' * • ' - - 

To develop the capability among gie course participants for understand- 
ing points of possible interaction and linkages between exisHng societal 
prpgramsand indigenous najuralistic formats. 
. 4. To prpvide a knowledge Hnkage for the participants between Modules A, 

.UandD.' . ' * " ■ ' 



The Duality of Presently E)dsting 
^aniralt stic (Indigenous) Coping Systems 



With 'a ^nodest research effort, those above-noted antecedents can be seen 
• readily as having taken viable form among present United States Latino 
populations. One has only to^rusesuch diverse social scientists as E<^nson, 
Novak/Solomon, Spicer, ajid Suttles to be impressed with the-ex^ce ot 
relatively extensive indigendus or naturalistic coping systems among g!F»ics. 
Specific empirical studies among Chicanos liave begun td document ur>ique^ 
indigenous coping and mutual assistance institutions suc-h as amstad-com- 
vadmiso, which IS a naturalistic inteVactional system of extended relationships 
betwan linked indiyidualS that offers its members mutual support in the 
context of kinship-like bonds which do not require actual kin rplationshii». 
Counterpart compfldrazgo systems can be encountered among other Utmo 
•populations, fpr example, Puerto Ricans.^ v „ A' , ^ 

In like manner, other empirical studies documeiLt more formally Ipjtered 
self-help organifationssuch as semi-incorporated cooperarivesamongChicana 

' gtoups throughout.the Southwest (and by exfension to other IfKales where 
. Chic^os reside).^ In San Diego-the cooperaHye lending system of the cmdtm 
was tost recently "discoveredl' by researchers.^' Iji brief, if one l6oks closely 
beyond the fabnc of the^xisting network of Anglo/Northern European social 
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welfare and human, service systems one can find current examples of such 
mutualistic institutions throughout Latino populatiDns. 

A Word AbouttheConceptof NaturaUsticSyst?nis 

As utihzed in this discussion, the concept of naturalistic systems has it$ origin in 
several disciplmes. socjal work sociology, social psychology; and anthropology 
to name but four. The core notion in naturalistic systems is thai of primary 
group relationships as conceptualized first by Cooley and later expanded on by 
a variety of other theorists Such a§ Popenoe.*^ A second core aspect^'is that of 
persisting identity systems focused around commonly held group symbols, as 
well as around commonly held values and beliefs. The third core aspect consists 
of the .more formalized organizational systems to be found among ethnic 
populations such as the cooperatives just discussed. In addition to the literature 
already cited, the notion of naturalistic oi primary group systenri^also can be 
found in the literature aboutcoirimunity systems/^ 

The presence of such indigenous-naturalisticT institutior\s among the Latino 
people can be extendeflto other ethnic minority populations. An Administra- 
tion oft. Agmg-funde4 study at the School of Social Worl^ San. Diego State 
University^ Cincovered such parallel systems that p^vide for the common 
welfare among other ethnic groups. This study included Black, Native Amer- 
ican, and Pan-Asian populations, along with Lat}nos4f' ^ / ' 

In addition, researchers mto the phenomenon gf. ethnicity and social class 
have traced the persistence of naturalistic indigenous institutions, amqng 
middle-class,, as well as second- and third geheration ethni<s.*^ The implica- 
tions^ of the findings are profound for social policy curriculum as well as for 
social welfare institutions. It isno longer Supportable to note categorically that 
middle-class ethnics' view social institutions that^dhere.to Anglo-American 
urban formflts~as desirable or as necessarily sympathetic to their needs. - 

Pecsisting Naturalistic-Indigenous Systems: A Summary 

The antecedent institutions have endured, been^dapted, and incorporated into^ 
the Latino experience of the 19JOs. These have devieloped into modern primary/ 
naturalistic re/erence groups and interactional support systems for fho$e ethnic 
populations that must exist jlh relatively hostile United States discriminatory 
environments. . ' , . * ♦ 



Module D: Latino Polity AnalysigJFrameworks 



Mod jile Objectives ' ' ^ 

lylodule D has the following specific objectives: ' 



Aegm,- 



' 1. lo explicate crosscultural pqlicy analysis StrategWlheory, and apprecia-. 

tijvesets. » ' • ' i , " 

2. To contrast and mesh crosscultural policy analysis technology with 
■, standard pblicy^nalysis formats, J " ' . .* ' 
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3, To assist the participants to gain the capability developing crosscultural 
models for policy analysis. / ' * - 

4. Tpprovidea knowledge linlQgebeWjeen Modules A, ^ 

The Developinentcf a Policy A'nalysi^Pt^IPerspective ■ 

The dual pe^pective is perhaps most glanf^ absent from the policy analysis 
sector of the soaal policy curriculum. One has but few ^ent theorists from 
which to draw upon to find the ethnic per^five even nofed.'" Even then one , 
has to view the discussion as monoculturally generalized and not focused on 
the analytical outlook of particular ethnic popul^ons. In general one has to 
.search the literature outside of the social policy field to fyid focused ethnic 
impact discussion unde^ay. Cases in point include Pantoja, Blourock an^ 
Bowman on cultu ral plural ism. and Blauner's concept of internal colonialism 
' In actual fact, to build the nece^ary analytical frame of reffrence applicable to 
soaal policy curriculum, orte has to reach to the research world and to such 
works as Ladner 5 The DeaOt of White Sociology^ to begin developing, the 
syntonic frame of reference from which io constitute the appropriate analytical 
starting point ^nd from which to initiate the prc^ess ^aiS^ial policy paradigm 
redevelopment. From tfte Latind viewpoint specifically one has to turn to a 
senesof Utino political analysts to have the dual perspective hit home Here the 
endless decades and oppressive social policies of the nation can be seen clearly 
from the point of view of Latinos who have been excluded from citizen status, 
mcluding being denied their language and heritage. Such ari^lysts can also 
provide an understanding of the systemaficT exclusion of UHnos from the 
mainstre^p of United States human development resources.^^ 

Latino Policy Analysis Ffames of Reference: 
ASummary . . ^ . ^ 

Poliqr analysis forms the basis of modern social poliqr curriculum. The art 
• crosscultural policy analysis, therefore, emerges as a key element within tHc 
overall formulation outlmed in this section. As seen within this total discussion,^ 
the ethnic minority analytical frames of reference are the catalytic agents toward 
* the development of a polyculturalperepective. ^ ■ 



A Note on Teaching Methodology 

The pnmary approach outlined here is the anal^is o^'theoretical material wi^ 
accompanying theoretical discussion. This is tfas^^on an assessment of tt^ 
paradigm weaknesses of 'fhe present social p«licy curriculum. A supportive , 
teaching mode could be the development oFyarallel experiential social policy 
learning situations. This perhaps could be athieved through the instructor's' 
initiation of.-teasning experience cbntracte iVith- local Utino constituencies, 
which could tat^he form of actual social poliW assignments around issues of 
■^concern to a'specific Utinp group. Assignme^could be phased in order to 
'^jjarallelthe specific learning objectives of each of tlte preceding modules. ^ ■ 
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^ Included la the laming contracts would be the Opportunity for the' 
partiapantsto experience some aspect of the Latino constituency's cultural life 
For example, it could entail experiencing the group's cultural life as^expressed 
through f^sts or holiday celebrations. By extension, the social policy learning 
contracts also could include other local ethnic minority consHtuencies. . 
The mix of experiential interacting with litino (or other ethnic minority) 

' constituenaes can act as a powerful social policy, polycultural curriculum 
development ^i^inforcer. The explicit caution though, would be that such 
assignments need to be tied directly lo/th.e formulation of accompanying 
polycultural theoretical frames of inference in order to assist the learners in 
developing an appreciative understanding of tie realities they have experi- 
ence^ , » ' 

Equally potent in generating experientially related impact are Chicano- 
focused'media presehtations. Fortunately, a number of excellent sodal polig^ 
relevant film$ on flie Latmo experience are av=ailable for ^y incorporation by ^ 

■^ the curriculum planner.^ . ^ 

Bfeyond the above suggestions, the teaching methodology is 'seen as that ^ 
which best suits the format of tlie instriictor utiUzing the contait discussed ^ 
here. In essence, the content cou^ be taught as a s^rate cours&or possibly as , 
four separate courses or elements interwoven with existing social policy 
courses. This is m 'teeping wfth the overall intent to generate a baseliog: 
crosscultural perspective, rather than simply to multiply course offerifigs 
within thesocial policy curriculum. ^ ' • 



GourSe6ummaryandConclusior\s ' . _ . 

The premise of this discussion is that th^ social policy curriculum in^ial work 
, 15 moni^Wurally^ rather than polyculturall> oriented.^In evidence oFthe lack of 
the necessary duality of outlook, the Latino experience within the United Stat^ 
^ has been highlighted. The monooulturality.of perspective that permeates the 
ftoaal policy curriculum can be doc^e^ted within the following areas- '(1) 
^ tjinoughout the texts -and papers thaf the antecedents of our social 

welfare institutions, (2) throughout the literature focused on the current 
programmatic dimensions of social welfare and the human services; ahd (3) 
throughout policy analysis discussions. 

Overall it is evident that Anglo/Northern European paradigms predominate 
througliout the social policy literature and curricula. Because of th^ defects 
one must be cautious when the dynamics of ethnic minority people are 
broughf Into discussion. In brief, the social policy curriculum paradigms with 
regard to ethnic po|fM^tions jn the United States are at a relatively primitive 
state of development and suffer from a Jack of appropriate pojycultural 
conscienttzmdn (critical consciousness)** to curriculum developjnent, ^uth as 
" thatvi^hichemanat^fromihedualpersgective. . , I 

: Many alfenu^ can lead to the development of such a^Freire state of 
polycultural con^cientizacwth A breakthrough approach, suggested here is the 
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active involvemen^by.both faculty and students in the process of scholarly = 
crossculturalinquiry. • ' ^ 



*Am^can Indians in Mddetti Spciety : 
foipB^a^ons fer Social Policy and Services 

BY EDDIE FRANK BROWN . . 



In^jdaction \ • • ' ' ^ 

_One of the most frequent complqinte of American Indians; concerns the 
fciorance, insensitivity, and la^f respect displayed by professionals of the 
' human services m the planrtin^fe'elopment, and delivery of social servicg to 
Indian communities. These coiiPaints have supported the belief that socia 
work education has not taken significant steps toward shaping its professional 
training to assure that,social workers will be more responsive to the needs of 
— Ame rican India n co mmunities * 



In a recent survfey of Amencan Indian MSW students and graduates, over oXT^ 
percent indicated that they felt their curritulum was not relevant to the needs of 
theircommuniti.es. Of thegraduates, • . ' 

'■ * ♦ ' . ' 

Most stated that the curricula paid only token attention 10 Indians, 

cjonststed largely of misinformation about Indians, and was over- 
simplified or too general to be useful. Even schools with foxmal 
, programs for Indians were judged weak in this area.* - . , , 

The need therefore exisfe for those involved in social work education to 
develop content that reflects respect for and technical competence i^educating 
' soaaLworkers to work for or on behalf of the survival and strengthening of 
•Amencan Indians and their communiHes. Social work content must reflect a 
perspective tha't encompasses the American Indians' history, heritage, cultures, 
vaIueorientatibns,hopes,andaspirationsas.9 people.*^ * 

This perspective also lends strong support to the cortcepf of tadian selt- 
rehance Simply stated, self-reliance is the confidence and trust in one's own 
efforts, resources; and powers. In reference to American Indian commumtiK, 
self-reliance' pertains to the ability. of communities, through control^f their 
economic resources, tp idenHfy and resolve prflblems within the framework of 
th6ir own tribal structure. This concept implies greater Indian self-defermina- 
tion m providing the conditions f6r maximum human growth to individiwl 

. tril»lmembers. ' j * * ■ , u u 

The dual pespective approach identified in this text serves as a lens through 
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which the Amencan Indian perspective can be presented. American Indians 
must be viewed nol only as minority members of the Brger social system, but 
also must be understood as separate and distinct tribes with theu- separate 
cultures, tt*ties, policies, and federal relationships. 

American Indians and Sod^Pplicy . .. 

Because of the unique legal status of American Indians with the federal and state 
•governments, special laws and policfe have been passed and are still being 
passed that relate solely to them. The legal and political status of these laws and 
policies have long been controversial issues in the area of social welfare service 
An understanding of the American Indians' legal status and prsent social 
welfare poliaes is. therefore, essential' if social workers are to appreciate the 
many issues and soaal problems faced by the more than 300 tribes in the Umted 
States. Basic to this idea is the concept of assimilaflon, which has conHnually 
elided Amencan society in their approach to'Indian policy development 

Knowledge of American Indians' relaHogship with the federal and state 
governments, the historical development of Irtdian policy and present pro- 
grams and services Bemg offered to American Indians have been idenHfied as 
high priority knowledge areas for foundation education." 

OiganiaHori of Teaching Materials ■ 

TWO organizational models for introducing a diial perspective into social policy 
and practice are presented below, the insHtuHonal |nd the poliey models. Both 
can be 'used separately or combined in organizing a specialized course on 
Amencan Indian policy or as modules to be integrated into existing pohqr or 
jnacro courses. The added Indian perspective would support ^tritudes such as *\ 
the following: , ' • 

1 That Ameriran society, rather than being guided by a moral obligaHpn to 
Atnencan Indians, should rkognize and be guided by formal treatiesand 
legal, obligation^ as well. This legal relationship should be seen as a con- 

tift?W5usone., ■ , . . • iJi„ 

* ■ 2. That this legal obligation and the services which stem, from it should be 
/ viewed'asen mherited right, not as a handout or moral obligaHon. 
'B. That the failure of social service institutions to meet American Indian 
/ needs should be viewed not as the direct fault of Indians, but as the failure 
y ' , of butside-imposed Institutions that were designed to alleviate the 
/ • - "Indian problem." . ! ' ' ^ ( 

The courses/modute proposed are organized around three liiajor Hme 
segments: (1) historical development of American hidian social service issues m 
relation to theJederal and state governments, (2) prsent policies and service 
programs afecting Amencan Indians, and (3) current and proposed Amencan 
Indianmoxjementsforcommunitysurvivalandinheritearights. ■ 

The Dual Perspective and ^>cUl Welfare PoHcy,Cbur^ 6t 

. * - ' ■ * 



^houldbe understood that while generalizations can be made across Indian 
pol^, it is imperative to piu\ ide lo^dl tribal input through guest lectures, panel 
pflsmtation^^ and so on^ to a How for specific tribal emphasis* 



The Ins^tional Model . ' 

The institutional model is effective m companng and^contrasting the hfe styles, 
and development of both the larger dominant souet> and American Indian 
tribes across the major institutions that have been created for man > survival - 
in government, economics, religion, family, ^nd educatfon. It is especially 
effective in viewing the destruction and replacement of American Indian basic 
institutions with those of the dominant society. 

The model, organized into five units across the major institutions, may be 
presented together as a course or module, or as independent units. The objective 
of each unit is to compare and contrast the life style pattemsof the American 
Indian or aspecific tribe with that of the dominant society. This is accomplished 
through focusing on past life styles and historical even^hat have effected their 
change, present situations now faced by l^th societn^, and future implications 
for soaal work intervention and pracbce for the survival and strengthening of 
American Indian communities. This approach is also effective in comparing 
and contrasting other minority groups. ' * 

Unitl-Family 

In comparison to the nuclear family in the United States, tl^ America^ Indian, 
nuclear family structure is much broader and inclusive. The concepts, of tribe 
and clan remain strong among many United States tribes and include the 
extended famil) members of aunts, uncles, grandparer^ts, cousins, and so 
within their immediate famil) system. Withm this famil^^sy^tem is a co^^^^ 
network of rol^^ j]^ponsifaIities, and t,ummumcation patterns, not e ag^^ 
understood by an butsider/ 

Attempts have been made m the past to "civilize" and.a^imilate American 
Indians through systematic destruction uf their major institutions, and in the 
process the Indian family Has been severely attacked. One profession contribut 
ing to this^has been social work Because of their ignorance uf Indian culture and* 
traditional family structures, social workers- in their attempfe to "do good" — 
have been used by bureaus and agencies to. further weaken die Indian Family. 
Thifij IS e\ ident m the policies, programs, and methodologies of tr^tment u^ed 
'in the areas of Indian child welfare, social welfare, aging, and alcoholism, . 

The challenge for i>ucial work.practitioriers is to develop alternative delivery 
systems and treatment modalitife that will promote the survival anH str^gth- 
enmg of Indian trtb^, commuiiibes, and families rather than to continue using 
modaliti^th^thaveproven ineffective. ' . 

Unit II— Economic ... 

The Indian and the Euro-i^merican concept 0f economic development has 
differed considerably..Wliat was described by early European explor^^r 
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"vast wilderness to be developed by majv" was actually the home of ?he 
Indian where he had lived for hundreds of yeirs. It f « «ol<^«^al ^.of 
Ukr,d versus the early industnal deyelopment that caused the Euro-Amencfaft to 
Viewthe Indians* use ofland as wasteful and unproductive. . 

.As American colonies began ta develop and spread, conflict inaeased 
btetween the Indian and Euro-Americans as to land use and ownership. To 
aS^ foj greater expansion and development by Eastern severs the federal • 
^Xmit enacted^, series of treaties and po^ldes^at P--d^ '^e 
Lnoval of Indians to Western lands and the creat.onW ^^^^"f '^at , 
supposedlywouIdprotectthemfromfurtherencroachmen<>ywh.tesettlers. 

Asltesult of the removal and reservation policies, the economic system .hat 
Vvided American Indians- with independence and resistance to outeide 
intfuders was systematically destroyed. The further development of a federal 
Indian' ration system made, the tribes almost entirely dependent upon the 
federal government for theirsurvival. .. , 

•In a systematic attempt to reverse earUer policy and to develop an econonuc 
iase for reservations, pofides such as the Indi&n Reorganization Art of 1926 
were passed, and others are currently being developed that call for the 
uHb^tionofreservat,onandcommunityr^ourc«indeternun.ng^^ 
the economic needs of the tribes and communitifes. Central to th^Pol«7 
re^eCl i^ the development of social service programs that seek to stiengthen 
Se^ndence and self-d^t^mitatioir^f^Indian people Thjs chaUenge « • 
particu'Sly great for soo^ work, considering that the past invdvement of the 
• Trafessionias been predominandy within ftose institutions which onginally 
supportei the destruction of the Indian economicsystem. « 

Unit UI— Government " . /~ • 

Early American Indian governmental stiructur^ ^''^ '^tltJ^ il7"?jf 
wh^ compared with countries throughout'the worid at that tune^^ 
traditional Indian governmental structures were based heayily upon their 
theology and allowed for a high level of representation and commiwi^ inp^ 
nSecision-rnaking process. Particularly worthy of study isthe traditiona 
SoCkgovernment^lftructuie, on which the earlrUnited Stetesgovemm nt 
•wasXleled. The concept of leMership and the selection of India n leaders ako 

should be reviewed. ^ /* u,„.„ 

Policy that directly attacked the traditional goyernmental structiire b^V 
^ wift S.o«anization of reservations. Traditional chiefe and religious leade^ 
■ ZZ bypSd while law and order authority was del^ated to Indian agente 
and triW police. The result was a gradual breakdown of traditions. upon which 
the Indian relied heavily, with nothing to replace them. • ' 

nresponsetotheMeriamReportofl926,theIndianReorgani^^^^^^ 

passed, which created policy to allow for the ^^^^yf^^"* f^^^^^^ 
Kvernment organized according to specific federal guidelines. Today s tribal- 
council form of Indian government largely stems from this act, . 

SntR und-gr polices related to Indian aelf-determination, Inbal govern- 
mentshavebeen thrust into the areas of comdi«|tyandprogramplanning and 
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development Included in this devfelopment b contracting for the planning and 
delivery of social services by tribal governments. Social worters who reflect an . 
Amencan Indian perspectivf, are knowledgeable about Indian policy, and are 
slaUed in program planning and development are being sought out by various 
tribes andcommunitygroUps. - * ' 

UnitP/^eligion • . . 

A fact that has set Amenean Indians apart from other Americans has been their 
subjection to a conscious and stated policy which denied them freedom of 
religion. Indian religion as the foundation of Indian cultune constantly has teen 
a focus of attack. There are orders on file with the former Army |nd Interior 
Departments au^onzing soldiers and agents.to do all in their power to destrc^ 
the Indian religions. As a result, spiritual leaders and healers, as the bearers-and 
transmitters of oral tradition and ritual historically ha\* bfeen the focaJ point of 
this persecution. . ^.^z^. , 

Recently, however, concern over the |>olIution of the envirorvrfiefit increased 
interest m the field of parapsychology, the recognition pf the wholeness of man ' 
in relation to mind ancl body, and the need to be brought into harmony with aU 
living things have proven to be important concepts in^^fie physical and 
psychological treatment of American Indians. Atfempts within the helping 
professions have been made to identify Ifurther the strengths' found in the 
natural support systems, of which religious belief and practices play a major 
role. Ways in Jtvhich the helping professions and the Indian healers can w^ork 
^togetherarenowbeingecplored and utilized. , ' • * 

UnitV-Education . .. ^ 

A number of early treaties with Anfkerican Indian tribes set the preced^t for 
placing the responsibility of Indian education in the hands of the gov^emment 

^ Although the early Indian educational system prov ided by^the extended faj^ly 
was effective, it did not provi^le for tiie additional knowledge Indian^Mei^'felt 
was nec^ry if the Indian and Euro-Americans were to live together^in 

. harmony. Upon the request of several Indian chiefs to teach their people to read 
and wnte. the United States in 1819 passed legislation to createa "civilizaHon 
^ tu nd tcf provide elementary educationalservic^ to Indians Uhfbi^^iately, th^, 
concept of education was pnmarily to "qivilize" rather tha^lo ed^e. This* 
objective soon led to the forced removal of children from parents and family, 
substandard education,..and the breakdown of communfty educaHonal struc- 
tures involving parental input and responsibility in the education of their 

, children. 

This approach to the education of American Indians has been changed only 
recently. Through revisions of the Johnson O'Malley Act pf 1934 and other 
recent legislation in support o£ Indian self-ctetermination,Jndian Communities 
are how being encouraged to administer and 'develop their own tribal or 
community education programs. The acceptance, trust, and participation of the 
Indian community in response to these new policy directives and programs 
have proven difficult to obtam.Social workers involved jn the education systems 
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cart play an important role in the organization, participation, and input of 

r rents into the local public^ tribal^ or Bureau of Irtdian Affairs schools. 
Teaching methodology across each of the above five units varies depending 
on the time available^ knowledge of students, ancf availability uf Indian njsource 
persons. Advanced readings supported by guest panel discussions have proven 
very effective.^ For instance, selected readings on the development of the 
present American Indian governmental system are ai>signed, and are then 
followed by a pane] discussion v\ith a member of a tribal cuuncil,,a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs administratur,,and a ^tate representative. Discussion would be on 
their present working relationships ^nd future roles determining both 
national and IcK^l American Indian spcial welfare policy. 

Policy Mcxiel ' - ' ' 

The policy mbdel is most effective in presenting tfie development of major 
American Indian social policy vvithm the historical development of the United. 
Stat^, - > - 5 , 

The development of Ainerican Indian social policy may be div ided arbitrarily 
into seven major periods w units! each of which tends to' overlap the other. 
These units are best presehtgd jf\ sequence as a complete module, with the 
objective of each unil being to build on tJ\e others in order to pr^nt a* 
-t^oainmed effort by the dnmin;inf ^nc\^fy hi .iddrpss the "fnHM n problem " 



Unit/I— TheTreatyPerio^f ^ ~ 

The^re^ty Period began when European nations were carv mg out their areas of 
influence in tKe New World, Through international law,^reati^ were made 
with the American Indians by the Spanish, French, Dutch, and English. Upon 
winning, independence^ the United States continued this practice of treaty - 
making'until^l87L During this period, 370^Aie& were made with various 
American Indian tribes, many of which are still enforced. 

The stated purpose uf the treaty policy was to prevent the invasion of Indian 
lands and to ensure Indian rights and liberty. However, once the American 
government learned that the Indians were set on maintaining a separate identity 
and would not begin to give up Indian way sand adopt English ways, il saw the 
fndran as 4j\ undesirable utetacle in the way of national development. As such, 
theattention turned tusecunng possession of Indian land and natural resources 
for personal use^ and the role of the central gov^nment was to work out in 
treatit^ with Iniiian tribesa>ystemby which this could take place in as orderly a 
way as possible; - . 

The payment annuities in. connection with treaty making, as well as tiie 
V issuance of rations from Army provisions to Indians v isitmg military posts was 
begun during this period. 

On March 1, 187L Congress terminate^ the Indian treaty period. American 
Indians were no longer^ major national flireat or obstacle, and consequently 
were no longer recognized as independent nationb, tnjbes, or powers whom the 
United States had to contractwith by treaty. ' / 
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Unit n— The RiBmoval Period 

Formal policy for the voluntary removal of Indians from Eastern lands was 
established with the Indian Removal Act of 1830. Indian removal, however, 
eventually relied more on military^force than diplomatic treaty 

Removal of Indians from Eastern lands in exchange for new Western acreage 
was justified by the federal government as a means of protecting them from 
repeated encroachments and confrontaHons with' Anglo settlers 'Many people 
actually felt they were doing the American Indians a favor by removing them 
from '^civihzationV' path until they could acquire the skills and knowledge 
hecessary for assimilation. 

It was during this period that the Bureau of Indian Affairs passed from 
military to civil control, with placement in the Department of Interior Under 
this department, Amencaif Indians were viewed as "wards" of the federal 
government and a majpr role of the Bureau of Indian Affairs became one of 
maintaining peace between the Army and the American Indians. 

Unit III-The ResservatidnPeriod 

rhe f)hilosophy of the reservation system was that Indians were to be made as 
comfortable on, and as uncomfortable off reservations, as it was in the power of 
the United States government to make them. 

Those Indians who Vent right" by accepting xesettlement on reservations 
were cared for^rough the development of a ration system providing food and 
clothing. This wtion practice, which originally had its beginning m the Treaty 
Period, became the forerunnner of the special social and health services that are 
offered to American indians today through the Bureau of Indian Affairsand the 
Public Health Service, . _ ' 

-Indian^ not choosfng to accept the forced reservation system, such as the 
Apadaes. Sioux, and Nez Perce, were beaten into submission by the tJjiited 
Stat& Army and forced onto reservations. ^ ' f r -i - 1 

' 7(\vii^^^c^f^T\i oTtnBS^goyefrffiiT^ vimiTlndmn agents, the forbidding uf 
religious c^moni^,^nd the encouragement of Christianity led to Ae eventual 
breakdown of fraditipns. With the loss of many of their traditional ^^ctur ^, 
thelndianssuffered,sincetheyhad nothing to replacethem with. ^ 

Unit iV-The Land ^lotment Period ^ y 

"The Land Allotment Act initiated m 1887 was supposed fo assimilate the 
Indians by giving them individual ownership of land, as opposed to collective 
tribal ownership. Under this plan, small pieces of tribaTland ranging from 40 to 
' 160 acres wer^allotedto Indian families or individuals. 

The result-after 50 years of concerted effort to break up tribal relationships 
and individualize Indian affairs- reduced Indian Tand holdings by two-thirds, 
from over 140 million acres in 1886 to under 50 million acres in 1934. Becaiisedf 
the Indians' lack of financial means and business ability, thousands who 
received land allotmentssold or rentecTthem to non-Indians. 

When the sale funds were exhat^ted Vr the rental income was too small, the 
indians dependence upon the federal government Tor assistance increased The 
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radical change b reservation life and individual ownership of land was 
contrary to the Indian way of life and caused.not only severe economic problems 
but psychblogical conflicts as well, \ ^ * 

* Unit V— The Indian Reorganization Period 

' The reorgam^tion period began officially with .the Wheeler Howard Act or 
Iridian Reorganization Act of 1934, which attejpa^ted to repair the damages of 
the Allotment Period and officially to reestablish tribal governments and Indian 
community life. The emphasis was upon cooperation between Indian tribes and 
the federal goyernment to achieve change without forcing it . 

During this period there w as marked progr^ in profe^ionalizing the Indian 

. service, better personnel, higher professional standards, improved methods of 
intervention/ and stronger educational program^. The greatest development of 
the period, however, was the support for tribal self-government. The ntajority of 
today's tribal governments stenrfrom this period 

During this time as well, programs for helping American Indian families in 

- search of employment relocate to metropolitan areas was formally initiated 
Over the years and particularly after World War II, hundreds of American 
Indiana w;ere relocated to major titles throughout the United States, Although 
rnany returned to the reservation, many also remained and today account for 

• the large urban Indian settlements in cities such as Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Denver.- . . * ^ ^ 
Unit VI— The Termination Peripd t " , 

The Termination Period officially b^n in 1953 with the passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 108, This legislation was prompted by pressures from 
states and their citizens for the disch^l|||pf the federal govemmignt's obliga- 
tion—legal, moral, ox otherwise -fo American Indians, and the discontinuance 
^ of federal supervision and contrcM of federal trusteeship of Indian land RCR ^ 
lU 8jn effect n amed speaHc tribes that weret?7t5etermmated at the earliest date, * 
. including thei^enominees of Wisconsin, fthe Klamaths of Oregon, and various 
— ^ othersmalltribesthroughouttheXJnitedState^:^ ^ . ' . 

As early as 1954 however, resistance to the termination policy had developed 
and Indran and non-Indian groups alike voiced strong opposition to its 
.continuation. States in which tribes eligible foi* tern^ination resided began to 
realizethat the cost of assuming responsibility forfhe well being of their Indian , 
citizens would be high. A good example was the Menominee tribe. With federal 
support discontinued and money from the termination settlement spent, the 
Menominees had to took to the state of Wisconsin to provide support for their 
suiVival. . 

,ln 1968, President Johnson called for an official end to tribal termination 
policy,and H.CR. 11 was passed, which created the self-^determination without 
termination period ' ' . ^ . - 

Unit VII— The Indian Self-Determination Period . 

This period began in spirit with the^tatement in the Northwest Ordinance of 
July 13, 1787, The utmost good faith shall always be observed towards the 
Q *^'nheDualP^pe<^iyear*dSoaalWelf^ 75 
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Indians, their lands and property shill never be taken from them without their 
consent; and intheir property, rights, and liberty, they.shall never be invaded or 
disturbed, unless injustice and humanity shall from tim6 to time be made, fqr 
preventmg wrongs being done to them, and for^jreserving peaceand friendship 
with them." President Johnson expressed this philosophy iri his Special 
Message m 1968, when he proposed th^ following goals that governnjental 
policy should help American Indians achieve: * . ' 

1. .A standard of living for American Indians equal to that of the 
• ' country as a whole. 

2. Freedom' of choice: an opportunity for all American Indians to 
remain in their homelands if they<hoose, without surrendering^ 
their dignity; and an opportunity for them to move to.the towns 
^nd cities of America,«if they choose, equipped with skills that will 

allow.them to live in equality and dignity. . ■ f- 

3. JFufl participation by American Indians in the life of modern 
America, with a full share of economic opportunity and social 



justice.^ 



Several major pieces of legislation have been passed in response to this 
philosophy. Two recent acts,of Congress have been the Indian Self-Determina- 
iion Act and the Indian Health rare Act. Both call for Indian-sponsored and 
Gontiolled programs designed to meet the individual needs of tribes. 
' Particularly relevant to social vyork is the contracting of tnbes with federal 
and state governments to -administer their own social welfare and health 
services. This is especially dffficult with so few trained American Indian social 
workers and the limited vision of present long-term professionals withlh the 

bureaus. ^ - ' ' . t j- i- 

The teaching methodology used in presenting ihe^erican Indian policy 
model IS a combination of advanced readings, class lectiires, discussions, and a 
paper:onthepossible^Ueniativepj3lidesin alleviatigglhe^Injlianjprob|^^^^ - 

. . . ■ . " ' ' - - '/■" 
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6. Siunmary and Conclusions 



The United States inLredbjngly ha^ become aware of the fact that it is a pluralistic 
nation cpmpo&ed. of different raaal and ethnit grouf^, despite the earlier 
absumption that it was a "melfeng pot- ' Since most social workers deal with at 
leabt one minunty gRgm during their careers, oiie df the major goals of s<Kial 
work,education mubt be tu graduate socwl vy or kerb who understand, appreciate/ 
and areWnsitive tu min^rit)- differencefe. Thi> iK)urce bodk presenfe the concept 
ut the dual perspective as oneN^ventn^sOfxieveloping multicultural critical 
con^iuubnesb in thepractice^f social woVkeS^ . , 

The duai persge^tive ib defined ^^.the conscious and systen;iatic process of 
perceiving^ understanding, and comparing simultaneously the values, ^atti- 
tudes,- and behavior of the larger, societal syltem with t^ose of the clrenVs 
immediate tafnily and c<>mmuriity sy i>tem. It is th^ conscious ^'areness on both 
the cognitive and the attitndinal levels of the similarities ^nd differences 
between the twu systems. The dual perspective requires substantive •knowledge 
* and empathic appreciatiun of both the major sociefal system and the immediate ^ 
client system. Us goal is* to* broaden social workers' understanding and 
-sensitivity tu thelutal life s/tuatiua pf the client gr«up,Servi^ developed u§ing 
this kind ot assessment should make them more appropriatVa^id effective than 
, atpresent- /* ' . ' - . : - — 

The dual perspective ib based on ihe concept that individuals are a p3rt of two 
r systems, that of their immediate i^ocial and pliysical environment (the nurtur- 
, ing.systemj, ^n^^hat of the ma|ur. society iti which the nurturing system is 
. embedded, Jt focuses attention un the degree of congruence or incongruence 
^.betvveen the two systems. Thej^fore w hik the concept is applicable toall people, 
It lb yniquely suited , tor wording with minunty groups, since congruence 
between the twosysteipscanbeseverely limited for them- . ' , * ^ 

This lource book discusse.lthe\hearv underlying the dual perspective and 
lil'ustrata* Its use in social wofk educatiun w ith cours^materlal in several areas 
uKsocial work. In keeping with thtf cognitive apa.attUu^a! thrust of the dual 
'perspective, most ui tht *.uurse maternal presents substantive kitowrfedgeaf .well 
\ aV^^aching methodology, that ^ ill fos?^r Ae'expenentia4 learning necessary to 
. mvol^the^^ftdinal concepts of students.. ^ , , . 
^ Social workafways has made an alterppt^to understand cUente within their . 
totat situation in a nunjudgmental manner. However, in the past social work 
- ha% ten^ to put tht^ principles mto practice w ith the assumption that there 
was, or shoi3fld.be. congruence between t^e values and behayior^f thediofit's 
world and thaj oi the W)ur society. The dual perspective forces tfte social, 
.-*.wf)rker to move beyond this nielling perspective' and not only jpcognize 
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T)ljiir3lisni, but know and appreciate the elemertt^ of the various minority 
commumiies as they interact with those of the lar|er^odety Despite its name, • 
fhedual perspective is noun attempt to polarize minority anM-noijminority, but 
is'an.attemfit to assure assesment of the total client situation by forcing ^ 
atterttiOtt^S all elements of it. The dual perspective should no't be interpreted as 
taemg a conrept for use only with .minorifies. it can be applied to all people It 
should direct attenuon to the 'common human needi" of people and the degree* 
to which they.aiy met' within the nurturing society and within the major 



societv.' ' ^ 



Originally only oppressed minority groups such as American Indians, Asian 
Amencai^, Blacks, and Latinos were insistent on cUiraing rights to their 
cultural and ragial. heritage, howe\'ef, other less easily identifiable groups are ^9 
now insisting on their right to.re«ognifion of their ethnic heritage If this trend 
%hoOld contmue, use of^Jie dVal perspective' will facilitate undCTstanding of 
the!rpointsofviewal50. . ' 

The concept of the dual perspective needs hirther Work in its application to , 
-soaal Work education and practice. Ther^^ul^ be clearer defimHon and . 
speafication of its applicatfon to vanous kinds of practice and to<i)urse material 
. than has been accomplished heie. Development of substantive .knowledge is , 
required. For example, understanding the LaHnts flfflisfad «?pfflpiirflzo system as . 
an important mdigenous coping and mutual, assistance insh'tutitfn withm the 
Utino community that bhould be secognized arid s'upportedbyttiemorefdrmal ^ 
soaal welfare servi'ces, isjnowledge that is not readily available This duality of ' 
' mdigenous values and institutions existing within those of the larger society is- 
often present for mmority groups, but n'brmuch of it is yet ddqomented. 

Ferretii^«ut valid knowledge ^f the client's nurturing system is a difficult 
lasl?but one that social work 'should engage in with all its client .systenis. 
POaang this knowtelge perspective jn i^^ai/ to flie wider society and " 
* detenninmg an apprS^iate le%«l and process of intervention .is an addiHonal \ 

difficulty. Ina soaety asdiverse as the Unitkl States, the task can b©:omealmost 
= overwhelming. Howeverr social work has no alternative but fo make this 
attempt ifit proposes to-serve its total client populafiori. ^ ' 

Finally, the dual perspective represents the relationship between theory arri 
problem ^Ivmg that soail welfare, must tttmio as our society becomes moJe*^ 
complex. This concept de\#Ioped out of the appUcatton of social saence and. 
■personality theory ip the problem of understanding diverse client systems Use 
" of social science theory in relation to the social and physical environment - 
provides the theoretical concept^^f the dual perspecHve, which should give ^ 
direction td^e soaal welfare priSfessionat's search, to understand the divgrse 
kinds of cli&nt hfe-siiuations and the implicafions for practice. 

••**..■ , 'f- • •* *" 
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